! 
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IN  A CIGARETTE 


TU*V?t%°$£Si'C 


BLEND 


THE  SMOKE  OF  SLOWER-BURNING  CAMELS  GIVES  YOU 


EXTRA  MILDNESS,  EXTRA  COOLNESS,  EXTRA  FLAVOR,  AND—. 


By  burning  25% 
slower 


LESS  NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4 other  of  the 
largest-selling  cigarettes  tested-less 
than  any  of  them_according  to  indepen- 
dent scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself 


WHEN  you  get  right  down  to  it,  a 
cigarette  is  only  as  flavortul— only 
as  cool— only  as  mild— as  it  smokes.  The 
smoke’s  the  thing! 

Obvious  — yes,  but  important  — all- 
important  because  what  you  get  in 
the  smoke  of  your  cigarette  depends  so 
much  on  the  way  your  cigarette  burns. 

Science  has  pointed  out  that  Camels 
are  definitely  slower-burning  (see  left). 
That  means  a smoke  with  more  mildness, 
more  coolness,  and  more  flavor. 

Now  — Science  confirms  another  im- 
portant advantage  of  slower  burning... 
of  Camels. 

Less  nicotine— in  the  smoke!  Less  than 
any  of  the  4 other  largest-selling  brands 
tested— 28%  less  than  the  average! 

Light  up  a Camel ...  a s-l-o-w-burning 
Camel . . . and  smoke  out  the  facts  for 
yourself.  The  smoke’s  the  thing! 


than  the  average  of  the  4 
other  largest-selling  brands 
tested— slower  than  any  of 
them— Camels  also  give  you 
a smoking  plus  equal,  on 
the  average,  to 
5 extra  smokes  per  pack! 


“SMOKING  OUT"  THE  FACTS  about  nicotine. 
Experts,  chemists  analyze  the  smoke  of  5 of  the 
largest-selling  brands  . . . find  that  the  smoke  of 
slower -burning  Camels  contains  less  nicotine 
than  any  of  the  other  brands  tested. 

R.  .T.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Fancies  turn,  and,  as  you  can  see  on  the  cover, 
Pan  --  god  of  flocks  and  pastures  --  conies  even 
to  College  Park.  In  Spring  too  we  always 
feel  faintly  nostalgic,  and  thumbing  through 
the  musty  volumes  of  Old  Lines  of  the  past 
decade  we  thought  that  you  might  like  to 
see  a smalt  cross-section  of  the  ups  and 
downs  and  the  process  of  gradual  mental 
decay  that  has  so  typified  the  spirit  of 
our  magazine.  To  that  end  we  have 
dedicated  the  first  half  of  this  the 
Spring  Reminiscence  Issue.  . . . 


UAGERIAA  RHAPSODY 

In  a letter  to  Gardner  Brooks,  editor  1955-1956,  the  Old  Line  s first 
business  manager  explains  as  only  a business  manager  can  the  why  of 
the  above  cover  [Volume  1 , No.  1 ) and  also  the  why  of  the  first  magazine 


Editor’s  Note:  Alley  Unger,  '31,  holds  not  only  the 

dubious  honor  of  being  the  old  line’s  first  business 
manager,  but  being  an  M.  A.  in  history  as  well,  is  the 
person  most  qualified  to  tell  the  following  story  of  how 
this  venerable  publication  was  launched. 

Dear  Gardner:  Thank  you;  maybe  you’d  like  to  know 
something  of  the  history  of  the  old  line.  There’s  a word 
for  it,  1 think,  something  like  geneology.  Over  in  that 
there  State  of  Virginia  they  set  a great  deal  of  store  by  the 
word  . . . you  know  . . . they  cook  up  some  coat-of-arms, 
etc.,  and  plaster  it  with  latin  phrases  like  Nulla  Vestigia 
Restrorsum,  or  anything  you  might  fancy  . . . 

Well  here’s  your  geneology.  The  old  line  was  born 
of  desperation.  Jimmie  Andrews  (ATO,  ’31),  who 
probably  was  the  all-time,  all-universal,  all-revolving 
multilateral  campus  big  shot,  found  himself  with  no  major 
activity  for  the  year  ’30-’31,  so  he  patched  up  the  old 
line,  an  allegedly  humorous  magazine  (despite  what 
you’ve  done  to  it). 

Ads  had  to  be  forthcoming,  so  one  day  when  I wasn’t 
thinking  very  fast  he  talked  me  into  trying  to  sell  them. 
I'lie  backlog  was  a cigarette  ad  to  run  on  the  back  cover. 
Without  that  the  whole  proposition  would  be  a wash-out. 


We  contacted  with  drawings  of  a proposed  magazine, 
and  they,  very  appropriately,  and  very  consistently, 
smiled  and  said  they'd  think  it  over. 

We  gave  up  . . . logically  enough. 

Then  one  fine  June  night  at  the  Rotary  Dance  (June, 
’30),  we  saw  the  agency  representative  (albeit  in  a very 
uncertain  state)  and  the  contract  was  signed  . . . Radius 
is  the  god  of  fortune,  if  you  feel  bad  about  your  lowly 
beginning  remember  that  Lincoln  was  born  in  a drafty 
cabin  (so  they  tell  me).  The  old  line  had  its  Natal  Day 
even  if  it  was  unfair  to  agonized  labor. 

Rut  the  child  had  dietetic  troubles.  Jimmie  put  out  a 
first  issue  that,  it  was  said,  “Tended  to  corrupt  the  morals 
of  the  students.” 

Anyway  Jimmie  had  several  official  and  academic  con- 
ferences, which,  like  all  conferences  came  out  even  . . . 

After  that  the  old  line  staggered  through  the  collegiate 
year,  coming  out  whenever  Jimmie  got  the  urge,  getting 
a notice  here  and  there  . . . 

We  never  dreamed  of  the  Omnibus  you  now  have  . . . 
Nulla  \ estigia  Restrorsum  . . . 

Salutations,  Jimmie, 

Yours, 

— Arley  Ray  L nger. 
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"THE  ADMIRAL.”  Rightly  enough,  and  smartly,  of 
white  pique.  Emblem  on  pocket,  brass  buttons,  and  sailor 
collar  with  navy  braid.  Sanforized-Shrunk,  color-fast. 
"SIGNAL  CORPS.”  The  fabric  find  of  the  season — 
woven  striped  fine  chambray — with  white  pique  boy’s 
shirt  collar  and  cuffs.  Comes  in  red,  blue,  tan,  or  aqua. 
Nothing  to  do  about  it — you’ll  have  to  have  them  both. 

Each  one  so  very  different,  and  so  very  irresistible. 

MARKAY  WAIST  HOUSE  525  Seventh  Ave.  New  York ^ 


Along  th 

PERTINENT  NOTES  ON  TIMELY  TOPICS 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THAT  8:20 

Always  drive  fast  out  of  the  alley.  You  might  hit  a 
policeman;  there’s  no  telling. 

Always  race  the  locomotive  to  the  B & 0 grade  crossings. 

The  engineers  appreciate  it.  Breaks  up  the  monotony. 

On  the  Baltimore  boulevard  and  upon  that  wide, 
smooth,  and  spacious  expanse  of  recently  “renewed” 
concrete  (commonly  known  as  University  Lane),  Demand 
your  half  of  the  road! — the  middle  half.  Insist  on  your 
rights;  the  county  supplies  six  square  feet  free  to  all 
applicants. 

Drive  as  fast  as  you  can  on  wet  pavements.  There 
is  always  something  to  stop  you  if  you  lose  control  the 
people  going  the  other  way  (Contee’s  Transit  Mixed 
Concrete  Ltd.)  or  the  “hedges”  planted  alongside  the 
bridge  over  Northwest  Branch. 

Always  lock  your  brakes  when  skidding.  It  makes 
a much  more  artistic  job.  Sometimes  you  can  turn 
around  three  or  four  times  and  still  end  up  on  the  pave- 
ment. 

Never  yield  to  the  car  behind.  It  might  be  a bootlegger 
being  pursued,  or  a policeman  chasing  a MU  student. 

Always  take  the  shortest  way  around  that  blind  left 
turn  in  back  of  the  Dining  hall.  The  other  fellow  can 
take  care  of  himself  if  you  can. 

Always  drive  close  to  the  pedestrians  in  front  of  the 
library.  Dry  cleaners  will  erect  a monument  in  your 
memory. 

Never  sound  your  horn  on  the  road.  Save  it  until 
late  at  night  for  a doorbell.  Few  of  inmates  of  Margaret 
Brent  carry  guns. 

Never  look  around  when  you  back  up.  Professors  are 
the  only  things  ever  in  back  of  an  automobile. 

CONFIDENTIAL  REPORT  ON  THE  STATE  OF 
THE  NATION  UNDER  THE  NEW  DEAL 


Population  of  the  U.  S — 124,000,000 

Eligible  for  old  age  pension  30,000,000 

That  leaves  to  do  the  work  ..  94,000,000 

Persons  working  for  the  gov't 20,000,000 

That  leaves  to  do  the  work 74,000,000 

Ineligible  for  work  under  the  child  labor  law  60,000,000 

That  leaves  to  do  the  work 14,000,000 

Unemployed  or  drafted...  13,999,998 


That  leaves  to  do  the  work  me  and  the  President.  The 
President  has  gone  fishing  and  I am  getting  damned  tired. 


line 

OPERATOR  SIX  AND  SEVEN -EIGHTHS 

TWO  PROBLEMS 


PROBLEM  1 

Once  there  were  three  bears,  a mamma  bear,  a papa 
bear,  and  a baby  bear.  One  day  the  three  bears  were  out 
walking  and  along  came  a hunter  and  shot  the  papa  bear. 
Now  the  question  is  which  of  the  two  remaining  bears 
was  the  smaller? 

PROBLEM  2 


BEFORE  you  can  say,  "Bock  Beer,  Mr.  Zalesak", 
Spring  will  have  hit  the  "Hill"  again  . . . and  that's 
the  time  of  the  year  a fellow  likes  to  sport  a new  suit 
strictly  for  the  female  element. 

So  don't  do  a thing  until  you've  seen  the  rugged  non- 
chalance of  a Clipper  Craft  "Hollywood"  model.  Broad 
shoulders  . . . narrow  waist  ...  in  rough  tweeds, 
shetlands  or  donegals  . . . and  only  $25! 

Remember,  it's  from  Baltimore's  leading  outfitter  to 
young  men ! 

Open  a Henry’s  Charge  Account  . . . you  have 
3 months  to  pay 


115-117  E.  Baltimore  St. 


Long  ago  there  were  three  kittens  whose  names  were 
Fit,  Fit-Fit,  and  Fit-Fit-Fit.  Now  Fit,  Fit-Fit,  and 
Fit-Fit-Fit  played  happily  together  for  many  months 
until  one  day  Fit  became  very  ill.  So  Fit-Fit  and  Fit- 
Fit-Fit  took  Fit  to  the  doctor’s.  The  doctor  said.  ‘‘Fit. 
you  are  a very  sick  cat.  You  go  right  home  and  take  half 
a bottle  of  catnip  and  go  to  bed.”  So  Fit-Fit  and  Fit- 
Fit-Fit  took  Fit  home  and  put  him  to  bed.  But  the  next 
morning  when  Fit-Fit  and  Fit-Fit-Fit  got  up  Fit  was 
dead.  And  Fit-Fit  and  Fit-Fit-Fit  were  very,  very  sad. 

But  after  a month  or  so,  they  got  over  it  and  played 
together  just  as  before.  Then  one  morning  when  Fit-Fit 
got  up  he  was  very,  very  sick,  so  Fit-Fit-Fit  took  Fit-Fit 
to  the  doctor’s  and  the  doctor  said,  ‘‘Fit-Fit,  you  are  a 
very  sick  cat.  You  go  right  home,  take  half  a bottle  of 
catnip,  and  go  straight  to  bed.”  So  Fit-Fit-Fit  took  Fit-Fit 
home  and  put  him  to  bed,  but  the  next  morning  when 
Fit-Fit-Fit  got  up,  Fit-Fit  was  deader  than  a doornail. 

Fit-Fit-Fit  was  very  sad.  but  by  and  by  he  got  over 
it  and  everything  was  all  right  until  one  morning  Fit-Fit- 
Fit  was  very  sick  and  went  to  see  the  doctor.  The  doctor 
said,  “Fit-Fit-Fit,  you  are  a very  sick  cat;  you  have  the 
same  thing  that  Fit  and  Fit-Fit  died  of.  You  go  right 
home,  take  a whole  bottle  of  catnip,  and  go  straight  to 
bed.”  So  Fit-Fit-Fit  went  home  and  did  just  as  the 
doctor  told  him.  And  next  morning  when  he  got  up, 
he  wasn't  sick  at  all.  Now  there  is  a moral  to  this  little 
story  which  after  you  give  up  trying  to  guess  it.  will  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

1.  The  mamma  bear  cause  she  teas  the  widow  bear. 

2.  Survival  of  the  fittest. 
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It'S  A Date 


MARCH 
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THURSDAY 

De  Young's  . . . 

WILL  DISPLAY 

Spring  Sh 


toes 


in  the 

Administration  Lounge 

Joseph  De  Young 

1226  F Street,  N.  W. 
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SILVER  FOX 

Wisconsin  & Western  Ave. 
Entertainment  from  9 to  2 

Tommy  Johnson 

Novachord,  Piano 

Dee  Tracy 

Sparkling  Songs 

RED  FOX 

Bethesda,  Md. 

Meet  the  Gang  in  the  Summer  Garden 
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Solve  Your 

EASTER  GIFT 

PROBLEMS 

re-T 


See  our  showing  of  — 


Chocolates 


The  Sampler $1.50  to  $7.50 

The  Fairhill  ! 50c  to  $5.00 

Other  gift  packages  ....  $1.00  up 

Albrecht’s  Pharmacy 

Berwyn  580  Greenwood  3838 
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1 

I have  seen  the  world,  and  I've  made  my  track 
la  smoke  and  foam: 

Bat  it  s ^ood  at  last  to  be  going,  back 
To  the  hills  of  home. 


There  the  cherry  snows  by  the  water  brink 
It  shall  snow  on  me — 

And  the  dogwood  blends  with  the  purple-pink 
Of  the  Judas  tree. 


There  my  heart  has  thrilled  to  the  soulful  strains 
Of  the  thrushes'  song — 

How  1 long  to  be  back  in  the  lovely  lanes 
II  here  1 was  young! 


2 

I have  walked  the  hills,  where  with  clover  shod 
The  earth  lies  dumb 

To  the  far  blue  sky  ....  Oh,  would  to  God 
1 had  not  come! 

I es,  the  fields  are  here,  and  a brook  still  slips 
From  the  ledge  above; 

But  ivhere  are  the  voices,  where  the  lips 
I used  to  love? 

My  tongue  says,  “See,  how  the  orchards  snow. 
Let  us  cease  to  roam. 

Let  us  stay  and  rest .”  But  my  soul  cries,  “No, 
This  is  not  home. 

The  road  that  winds  over  the  hills  and  down 
Is  the  road  for  me; 

So  I m going  back  to  the  smoke  of  the  town, 

The  foam  of  the  sea. 

CECIL  R.  MARTIN 


1214-1220  F Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 

43rd  Anniversary 

begins  Monday,  March  17th 

JUNIORS’— TAKE  NOTE! 

Easter  Just  around  the  corner  . . . 
Anniversary  Savings  at  your  finger- 
tips. Grand  and  glorious  assortments 
of  Spring  Suits,  Young  Coats,  Dresses, 
Costumes,  Sweaters,  Skirts,  Jackets, 
Undies,  Accessories,  Shoes,  Toiletries! 
Fresh  new  fashions  . . . Jelleff 

quality,  JelleFf  assortments,  Jelleff 
selected!  Don’t  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Anniversary  low  prices. 


Sprincj  Is  Here 


ami  so  are  w e 


With  a Complete  Line  of 


Shetland  Sport  Coats  SI  2.95  up 

Couvert,  Flannel,  and  Gabardine 
slacks  - - - all  colors  $5.95  up 

Sleeveless  Sweaters  both  cable 
stitched  and  plain  $1.00 


MEN’S 


Jleosvl 


SHOP 


6980  WISCONSIN  AYE. 


BETHESDA,  MD. 


This  poem  received  second  prize  in  the  recent  annual  poetry 
contest  conducted  by  the  Washington  Branch  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women. 


THE 
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OFFICIAL  COMMUNIQUES  FROM  FORMER 
EDITORS— FIRST  IS  FROM  PYKE  JOHNSON,  EDITOR 
1936-1937,  WHO  HAPPENED  TO  SEE  HIS  NAME 
IN  THE  LAST  ISSUE 

BY  THE  OLD  LINE 


Box  No.  104,  Graduate  Club 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
February  3,  1941 
1 NC — 45;  Maryland — 29 

CHARLES  F.  KSANDA, 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
the  old  line 

l Diversity  of  Maryland 
Paint  Branch,  Maryland 

Dear  CHARLES  F.  KSANDA: 

This  is  going  to  be  a melancholy 
sort  of  letter — the  kind  that  an  ex- 
editor of  a humor  magazine  might 
write  to  a will-be  ex-editor  of  a humor 
magazine.  You  see,  there  were  a 
bunch  of  boys  from  College  Park  down 
here  tonight — Gene  Ochsenreiter,  and 
Jack  Suit  and  a couple  of  KA’s  and 
some  other  guys  whom  I met,  but 
w hose  names  I shan  t try  to  misspell 
(after  all,  who  do  1 think  1 am,  a 
Diamondback  editor?)  1 here  was  also 
a guy  named  Reds  Miller  who  told  me, 
while  he  was  juggling  three  or  four 
basketballs  with  one  hand,  that  he 
had  the  latest  old  line  and  that  my 
name  was  in  it  and  if  I wanted  it 
1 could  have  it  only  did  I mind  if  he 
tore  out  the  two-page  lay-out  in  the 
center  of  the  magazine  because  there 


at  least  was  something  worth  keeping. 
(And  if  Beds  is  listening,  I'm  just 
kidding.)  So  1 thought:  "Hmm,  so 

my  name’s  in  the  magazine.  1 guess 
I’ve  become  a legend  after  all.  And 
there  is  some  one  who  remembers  me 
besides  the  cook  at  the  Phi  Dell  house 
and  Alice  James.”  (That's  the  way 
you  think  after  eight  years  of  college, 
my  boy.)  So  1 rushed  down  to  the 
dressing  room,  and  Reds  extracted  the 
magazine  from  under  a pile  of  sweaty 
jerseys — it  was  helping  keep  a bench 
dry.  And  I took  it  out,  and  opened 
it  with  trembling  fingers,  and  saw  my 
name,  along  with  some  others  rela- 
tively familiar  and  some  that  were 
strange.  And  then  I saw  your  query: 
“Who  were.”  I was  crushed.  In  fact, 

1 was  crushed  flattern  a Grill  ham 
sandwich. 

Then  1 turned  to  the  masthead. 
And  with  a voice  that  vibrated  with 
undertones  of  j accuse,  1 asked  "Who 
are?”  The  answer  was  not  long  in 
forthcoming.  So,  in  case  you’ve  been 
wondering,  I'll  tell  you:  Charles  \ . 

Ksanda  is  not  really  any  one.  He 
is  just  Christine  Kempton’s  left  hand, 
which  keeps  turning  out  things  signed 
C.  K.,  while  the  right  holds  radio 
scripts  and  Jerry  Hardy.  And  Walter 


Kerwin:  isn't  he  the  one  who  claims 
that  the  Primrose  Path  is  paved  with 
signs  saying  “To  Lanham  '?  (and,  by 
the  way,  lie  can  draw,  sorta — low- 
whistle.)  And  Joe  White,  of  course, 
is  a Phi  Delt.  They  always  become 
circulation  managers.  They  like  to 
keep  in  practice  for  the  various  events 
of  the  spring  by  stuffing  boxes  during 
the  fall  and  winter.  You  see,  / know 
who  they  are!  Except  for  one  group 
which  had  me  a little  puzzled — the 
office  staff.  1 wondered  quite  a bit 
about  them,  until  suddenly  I noticed 
the  faint,  sweet  aroma  of  Kappa,  and 
it  all  became  clear.  Why,  sure,  we 
had  an  office  stall  in  our  day  (business 
of  nudging  Charles  F.  Ksanda),  but 
we  didn't  call  them  that,  although  we 
certainly  would  have,  had  we  thought 
of  it.  But,  at  any  rate,  nice  goin' 
Charles  F.  Ksanda  and  Co. 

Say-,  you  really  can  t believe  all  they 
tell  you  about  Southern  girls.  I've 
been  going  with  one  down  here  for 
some  time  (one  of  those  that  look  as 
though  they'll  be  soul-mates  and  turn 
out  to  be  stalemates).  As  I asked  her 
(lie  other  day: 

It  is  no  longer  fashionable 
To  be  passionable. 

Yet  is  it  therefore  treasonable 
To  be  reasonable? 
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And  you  really  can’t  believe  all  they 
tell  you  about  Southern  magazines. 
We  have  one  on  this  campus  now. 
And  the  reason  they  discontinued  the 
old  one  was  that  the  fellow  who  was 
jailed  was  the  only  in-decent  editor 
they  had. 

Well,  1 hope  I haven’t  sounded  too 
bitter  (that  reminds  me,  did  you  ever 
hear  Jerry  Hardy’s  limerick? 

There  was  a young  lady  named  Kay 
Who  gave  wormwood  to  all  who  said 

“Nay.” 

But  a fellow  I know 
Ate  a dozen  or  so 

And  smiled  “I  am  bitterer  than  they.”) 

Come  February  15  I shall  be  in 
Washington.  On  that  date  I shall 
meet  with  Kempton  and  Hardy,  and 
we  will  sit  around  a table  with  a bottle 
or  so,  and  we  will  place  you  in  effigy 
before  us  (Christine  can  think  up  a 
reasonably  exact  effigy  in  about  45 
seconds),  and  we  will  drink  you  under 
the  table,  and  then  we  will  murmur, 
“There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in 
these  days.”  (After  all,  we  will  be 
confused.) 

So  say  hello  to  Ralph  Williams,  and 
Geary  Eppley,  and  Ralph  Williams, 
and  Carlisle  Humelsine  (if  lie’s  still 
around),  and  Margie  Kempton,  and 
Mr.  Gelinas,  and  Dean  Stamp,  and 
Zalesak,  and  Doc  Hale  (Are  you  still 
writing  most  of  the  magazine  in  his 
Advanced  Comp,  class?) ; and  take  a 
crack  at  the  Diamondback  for  all  of 
us  Old  Line  Editors.  In  the  meantime 
we’ll  move  over  and  make  a little 
room  for  you.  It’s  really  not  so  bad 
being  out  on  a limbo. 


BIGHT  . . . 

Is  Christine  Kempton’s  reply 
to  our  sudden  request  for  a few 
thousand  words.  People  seem  to 
expect  Chris  (editor  1937-1938)  to 
marry  Jerry  Hardy,  ex-editor,  any 
minute.  Meanwhile  she  works  in 
Washington,  writes  radio  script. 


I have  just  renamed  my  dog  “Transit 
Gloria  Mundi.”  If  any  member  of  the 
present  old  line  staff  comes  down  this 
way,  I’ll  sic  “Transit  Gloria  Mundi” 
on  ’em. 

And  will  you  please  ask  Mister  Joe 
White  to  send  me  some  of  the  future 
issues  of  THE  OLD  LINE,  including 
your  forthcoming  “From  the  Grave” 
issue. 

So,  until  June, 

Good-bye,  Charles  F.  Ksanda, 

PYKE  JOHNSON 


EX-EDITOR  JERRY  HARDY 
(1938-1939)  RESEX  TS 
OBLIVION,  W RITES  . . . 

17,  726  Jackson  Pl.  NW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Feb.  10,  1911 

DEAR  KSANDA, 

As  evidence  that  oblivion  has  not 
touched  us  all  with  his  quiet  caress, 
1 offer  the  following  by  Pyke  Johnson: 


Radio  Continuity  client 
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HOMER  BUILDING 
DISTRICT  7400 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
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Dear  Charlie  Ksanda: 

Un-unaccustome d as  I am  to  writing  sudden  chit-chat  I 
find  my  Thursday  Words  falling  waist-deep  Into  lncbherence  . 
I haul  them  up:  wring  them  out...  lean  them  together  on  the 
bank  but  they  topple  so  that  there's  really  no  use  ..  on 
Thursday. 

Thank  you  very  much 
anyhow  ! 

Christine  Kempton 


Hark  to  this  fact  of  existence,  Mv  friend! 

Be  you  sailor  or  salesman  or  savant: 

It  s hard  breaking  up  with  a girl  that 
you've  loved. 

But  it  s worse  with  a girl  that  you  haven't. 

* * * 

Oh,  very  often  have  l cared, 

And  often  found 

That  love  ean  make  the  world  go 
flat. 

As  well  as  round. 

* * * 

Said  a gloomy  young  fellow  named 
Willis, 

“ The  prospects  in  view  sure  should 
chill  us. 

Though  there's  hope  that  perhaps 

We  will  not  fight  the  Japs, 

Still  there'll  always  be  lightning  to 
kill  us." 

* * * 

WHERE  ARE  WE  NOW 

(Lines  written  on  hearing  that  all 
men  are  alike) 

Let's  drink  to  the  love  that  we 
never  knew 

Sinee  it  ended  before  it  began 

Let's  drink  to  the  knowledge,  sad 
although  true. 

Of  the  tedious  sameness  of  man. 

For  all  men  are  alike,  are  the  same, 
are  as  one; 

And  the  romance  most  sweet  is 
the  one  soonest  done; 

And  the  dreams  that  come  true 
are  the  ones  never  spun; 

And  the  tenderest  memories,  the 
ones  not  begun; 

And  this  line  of  conjecture  is 
certainly  fun, 

Yet  where  does  it  get  you,  under 
the  sun? 

And  I offer  the  following  from  myself: 

LINES  TO  BE  TAKEN  WITH  A 
DOSE  OF  SALTY  TEARS 

He  stands  on  the  barren  grey  clifftop 
at  dawn ; 

All  hope  and  all  joy  are  all  gone,  are 
all  gone. 


His  love  is  a travesty,  life  is  forlorn: 
The  lambs,  he's  reflecting,  for  profit  are 
shorn. 

To  him  blood  and  hate  are  the  lot  of 
mankind: 

The  acid  of  sorrow  gnaws*  at  his  mind. 
His  suicide  waits  til  he  finds  something 
worse, 

The  Man  in  the  undergraduate  verse. 

*(rhymes  with  the  laws) 

Sincerely, 

JERRY  HARDY 

LAST  YEAR'S  EDITOR.  TOMMY 
ST.  CLAIR , ATTENDS  EXCLC- 
SlYE  FASHION  SCHOOL  IN 
NEW  YORK.  SHE  WRITES  . . . 

Boy,  when  you  turn  to  broken  down 
old  former  editors  for  copy,  you're  in 
a spot.  Maybe  the  others  are  telling 
all  about  their  work,  but  darned  if 
1 11  come  out  with  a significant  fashion 
preview  in  the  company  of  Allison  on 
the  gun  moll  and  Hardy  on  the  4 H 
Club.  So  a fashion  story  is  out,  and 
all  I can  do  is  sympathize  with  you 
over  your  slick  white  pages  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  deadline. 

If  you  were  only  up  here,  Charlie, 
you'd  have  more  stuff  than  your  impish 
typewriter  could  knock  out. 

You  might  have  been  in  the  Lower 
Level  of  Grand  Central  Station  last 
week  end  when  some  respectable  look- 
ing commuter  calmly  slid  down  the 

r~'  ’ . ' •'  " " ' - ' 


marble  bannister  from  the  Upper  Level, 
brushed  off  his  hands,  and  went 
through  the  gate  to  the  Stamford 
Local.  Could  you  have  waxed  signi- 
ficant on  that  one! 

Or  maybe  you  would  have  been 
working  at  Macy’s  when  a com- 
fortable black  haired  Bronx  matron 
marched  on  the  counter  and  shouted, 
“Tell  me,  where  iss  Loft’s?” 

Like  me  you  said,  “Well,  there’s  one 
on  thirty-fourth  street  and  one  on 
forty-second  street." 

“No,  mister.  Where  iss  Loft’s!” 

By  now  you  thought  the  poor  woman 
was  frantic  with  hunger. 

“You  go  around  the  McAlpin  on 
thirty-fourth  street,  madam,  and  you'll 
see  it.” 

“No,”  blasted  the  matron,  dangling 
a dirty  brown  glove  before  you,  “Where 
iss  Loft’s!” 

If  you  hadn’t  insulted  too  many  of 
the  store’s  customers  by  the  following 
Thursday,  you  might  still  have  been 
on  the  job  when  a very  perturbed 
looking  business  woman  tapped  a 
nasty  fingernail  on  the  glass  display 
case  and  demanded  to  know  where 
the  earrings  were. 

“They’re  across  the  aisle  toward  the 
front  of  the  store,”  you  quite  cor- 
rectly answered. 

“That’s  what  everyone  says,”  she 
( Please  turn  to  page  29) 
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Published  in  the  Old  Line  ten  years  ago,  this  classic 
shows  prophetic  vision  on  the  part  of  an  ex-editor 

IN  19  4 2 


I had  been  away  from  the  l Diver- 
sify for  several  years  and  so,  one  day, 
happening  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  1 
thought  I’d  drop  in,  pay  a little  visit, 
find  out  how  the  old  place  had  gotten 
along  without  me,  say  hello  to  my 
brothers,  and  shake  hands  with  the 
profs  w ho  had  passed  me.  Well,  when 
1 reached  the  campus,  I heard  loud 
cheerings  and  many  hurrahs.  Must 
be  a game,  I thought,  and  so  1 turned 
in  that  direction.  Rather  thought  that 
I d like  to  see  a game.  As  1 approached, 
the  cheering  became  louder.  Boy! 
What  a game  that  must  be,  I thought, 
and  redoubled  by  efforts.  But  as  I 
entered  I saw  immediately  that  it  was 
not  a game  but  an  assembly.  The 
place  was  literally  jammed.  People 
were  doubling  up  on  the  chairs  and 
standing  in  the  aisles,  hi  very  bod  > was 
yelling,  cheering,  and  applauding.  On 
On  the  platform  were  sitting  a great 
many  men  smiling,  most  happily.  The 
hall  was  elaborately  decorated  with 
palms,  ferns,  and  flags.  Truly,  this 
must  be  a momentous  occasion  for  the 
l Diversity  of  Maryland.  Probably  an 
address  by  Ritchie,  for  who  else  could 
crowd  the  building  that  way?  Prof. 
Richardson  was  trying  to  introduce 
some  man  hut  the  crowd  didn’t  want 
to  wait  for  that  formality.  Ritchie 
was  on  tin1  stage,  Curley  was  there  too, 
Clad  Tydings  was  smiling,  President 
Pi  ;arson  was  looking  happy,  but  I 
didn’t  recognize  the  other  man. 

“A  man  who  has  done  a fine  thing 
for  the  l Diversity  . . . highly  honored 
alumnus  . . . man  of  rare  discernment 


. . . proud  of  you  . . .”  were  a few  of  the 
phrases  I managed  to  catch.  Who  was 
this  man?  A brilliant  scientist?  ...  a 
great  statesman?  ...  a master  of 
finance?  ...  I didn’t  remember  ever 
having  seen  him  before,  and  I kept 
rather  well  posted  on  current  person- 
alities. Now  Governor  Ritchie  was 
shaking  hands  with  him,  before  he 
started  to  talk,  but  every  other  word 
lie  said,  he  was  interrupted  by  en- 
I husiastic  cheers. 

HUMOR--- 

A chorus  girl  gets  tier  forty  winks 
every  night,  but  they  come  from  the 
first  row. 

He:  “I  like  your  bathing  suit.  " 

She:  “It  doesn't  take  much  to  please 
you.” 

She  (after  appendicitis  operation) 
“\\  ill  t he  scar  show  ?” 

Doctor:  “Not  if  you're  careful.” 

The  success  of  a love  affair,  like  that 
of  a silk  stocking,  depends  on  what  is 
put  into  it. 

When  a man  tells  a woman  that  lie’s 
never  been  in  love,  lie’s  either  fooling, 
lying,  or  inviting  disaster. 

A man  is  friendly  to  the  woman  who 
agrees  with  him,  but  he  marries  the 
woman  with  whom  he  disagrees. 

She  was  only  a fisherman's  daughter, 
but  she  knew  a good  smack. 


I then  managed  to  make  myself 
heard  above  the  clamor  and  asked  a 
fellow  nearby  who  the  man  was  . . . 
and  what  lie  had  done  to  cause  all  this 
excitement.  The  fellow  turned  and 
regarded  me  in  frank  amazement. 
“Been  aw  ay  for  a con  pie  years,”  I 
mumbled  as  an  excuse. 

“Snogglesnoop,  Oscar  K.  Snoggle- 
snoop,”  the  enlightened  one  replied. 
“He  concreted  the  parking  space  be- 
hind the  barracks  as  a donation  to  the 
school.” 

At  last  it  had  been  done.  No  more 
muddy  splashing  on  rainy  days  . . . 
what  a man!  Rah  rah  Snogglesnoop!! 
RAH!  RAH! 

— CLARRWOOD  HEIRONIM US 


1930  STYLE 


She  asked  the  doctor  to  vaccinate  her 
where  the  scar  would  not  show,  and 
when  the  medic  asked  her  what  her 
occupation  was,  she  said  she  was  a 
salome  dancer.  “Well,  you’ll  have 
to  swallow  it,  then,”  was  the  decision. 

• 

A.T.O.:  “I  certainly  was  out  with  a 
nice  girl  last  night.” 

K.A.:  “Forget  it,  mine  walked  home 
too.” 

“Dear  Sir — 1 am  engaged  to  a girl, 
and  1 have  been  informed  that  you 
were  seen  kissing  her.  Kindly  call  at 
my  fiat  house  at  1 1 o’clock  Friday 
night  and  make  an  explanation.  Leo 
Line.” 

“Dear  Leo — I have  received  a copy 
of  your  circular  letter,  and  will  be 
present  at  the  meeting.  Kd.” 

• 

Old  Gentleman:  (bewildered  at  the 
elaborate  wedding)  “Are  you  the 
bridegroom?” 

Young  man:  “No,  sir.  1 was  elimi- 
nated in  the  semi-finals. 
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BY  WILLIAM  McCALLISTER 
AND  CLARKWOOD  HEIRONIMUS 


“Gospel  meeting  tonight.  Every- 
body Welcome.”  The  light  from  the 
sign  shone  down  on  the  white-washed 
front  of  the  building  and  the  tiny 
clumps  of  men  standing  silently  before 
it.  They  peered  over  their  coat  collars 
at  us  as  we  walked  up.  We  stood 
beside  the  door.  Without  thinking  we 
flipped  away  a quarter-smoked  ciga- 
rette. The  man  nearest  us  swooped 
for  it.  The  hat  fell  from  his  head  and 
lay,  disregarded,  on  the  sidewalk. 
The  cigarette  fell  through  a grating. 
The  man  swore  and  slowly  straightened 
up.  We  offered  him  another.  With 
tight  lips  he  waved  it  away.  ”1  don't 
want  to  borrow  nothing."  he  mumbled. 
Borrow. 

More  and  more  men  came  up,  stood 
closely  together,  leaving  a lane  open 
on  the  sidewalk.  They  knew  the  rules. 
The  lane  wasn't  needed,  however. 


People  walked  on  the  other  side  of 
that  street. 

The  lock  on  the  barred  doors 
snapped  on  the  inside.  The  doors 
flew  outward  and  a huge,  sw  entered 
man  stood  in  the  entrance.  He  spread 
his  arms  over  the  doorway  and  looked 
at  us  individually,  carefully.  ‘“All 
right,"  he  snapped.  “Line  up.  Take 
it  easy  now.”  We  filed  into  the  place 
and  the  man  at  the  desk  took  our 
names,  homes,  and  the  kind  of  work 
we  did.  “You  have  to  pay  anything?” 
the  man  in  the  front  of  us  asked. 
“We’ll  take  care  of  you  tonight,”  the 
man  at  the  desk  said.  We  took  off 
our  hats  and  walked  up  the  aisle 
between  the  chairs.  The  room  smelled 
strongly  of  sharp  disinfectant  and 
seemed  gray  and  lifeless.  On  each 
seat  was  a thin,  green  hymn  book. 
You  picked  that  up  and  put  it  in  your 


lap  when  you  sat  down.  A heavy- 
lidded  man,  laboring  for  his  breath, 
sat,  nnseeingly,  on  the  book  on  his 
chair.  “You  better  get  that  hymn 
book  under  you,"  his  neighbor  said, 
glancing  back,  fearfully. 

The  hall  filled  quickly.  Some  of 
the  men  took  off  their  overcoats  and 
sat  on  them.  Most  slumped  in  the 
seats  and  sat,  lmlk  like,  hymn  book  in 
limp  hand,  staring  at  the  rung  in  the 
chair  in  front  of  them.  Young.  Old. 
Fourteen  to  a stooped,  bearded,  quiv- 
ering agedness.  Expressionless  and 
silent.  Those  who  were  there,  seem- 
ingly, for  the  first  night,  looked  dully 
around  the  hall.  On  one  wall  a tilted 
droplight  made  a halo  of  orange  light 
around  the  t horned,  fallen  head  of 
Christ,  life  size,  nailed  to  the  cross. 
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Signs,  pleading,  looked  down  from 
every  corner  on  the  gathering.  Sal- 
vation — Jesus  — Righteousness  — Be 
Saved  — Follow  in  the  Way  of  Christ. 
Over  the  platform,  the  framed  picture 
of  Whistler’s  Mother.  Below  that 
“When  Did  You  Write  to  Mother 
Last?”  Mother.  From  somewhere 
in  the  building  behind  the  altar  came 
the  clatter  of  pots  and  the  thick  warm 
smell  of  boiling  meat.  The  men  lifted 
their  heads  and  stared  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  muscles  in  their  face 
twitching. 

Everybody  was  inside.  Only  a few 
back  seats  in  the  long  hall  remained 


empty.  A squat,  powerful  man  walked 
out  on  the  platform  and  stood  behind 
the  Bible  on  the  pedestal.  He  raised 
his  arms  slowly  and  looked  out  over 
the  gathering.  Murmuring  ceased. 
He  read  a passage  from  the  Bible, 
loudly.  A tall,  somberly  dressed 
woman  sat  down  at  the  organ.  "Let 
us  turn  for  our  first  hymn  tonight 
to  one  ninety-one,”  the  man  said.  The 
organ  sounded.  Everyone  rose,  hymn 
books  open.  Muffedly,  gruffly  they 
sang.  “Jesus  loves  us,  yes  I know, 
because  the  Bible  tells  us  so.”  Jesus 
loves  us.  The  man  ahead  stared, 
uncomprehendingly,  while  they  sang, 
at  hymn  forty-five.  Behind  us  some- 
one asked  softly,  “What  do  they  give 
you  here?”  “Soup,”  a guarded  voice 
replied,  “with  a piece  of  meat  in  it. 
And  bread.  Jesus  loves  us,  yes  I 
know  ..." 

The  hymn  ended.  The  man  in 
charge  on  the  platform  told  us  Mr. 
Someone  had  kindly  consented  to  come 


up  from  his  church  of  Christ  in 
Northeast  to  speak  a few  words  for  us. 
The  visitor  came  forward,  rested  his 
arms  on  the  pedestal,  looked  at  us 
with  an  uncertain  smile  through  his 
tortoise  shell  glasses.  “You  know,  I 
like  to  come  down  here  . . . I’m  no 
better  than  you  men  ...  I w as  once 
down  and  out  myself  ...  I even 
thought  of  taking  the  easiest  way 
out  . . . But  the  great  enlightenment 
came  . . . We  can  only  be  saved 
through  Jesus  . . . We  have  all  heard 
about  the  Golden  Rule,  but  how  many 
of  us  practice  it?”  He  cleared  his 
throat.  “I  went  to  a friend’s  house 


the  other  night.  He  had  been  out  of 
work  three  months.  ‘Well,’  he  told 
me,  ‘they  are  putting  me  out  of  the 
house  tomorrow.  I can't  pay  the 
rent.’  ‘What  is  to  become  of  you?’ 
I asked.  ‘Oh,  I II  find  another  place 
and  they’ll  let  me  stay  there  a couple 
months.’  “But  how  are  you  going  to 
pay  t lie  rent  there?’  I asked  him. 
‘Oh,  they  always  let  you  stay  a couple 
months  before  they  put  you  out.'  You 
see,  he  was  going  from  house  to  house 
that  way,  staying  a couple  months  and 
moving  on  without  paying  the  rent. 

I put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder.  ‘But 
are  you  really  doing  right,  my  friend?’ 

I said.  ‘Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the 
man  who  rents  you  the  house.  Sup- 
pose— ’” 

Suddenly,  in  the  back  of  the  room, 
a chair  slammed  to  the  floor.  Every 
head  whirled.  With  matted  hair, 
widened  eyes,  a man  was  standing, 
leaning  forward,  shaking  his  fist  and 
screaming  curses.  Instantly  two  over- 


seers leaped  on  him.  “Shut  up,  you.” 
They  grabbed  him,  one  under  each 
arm,  and  rushed  him,  feet  kicking  in 
the  air,  through  the  open  door,  into 
t lie  street. 

We  turned  to  the  platform  again. 
The  man  in  the  tortoise  shell  glasses 
spoke  for  a few  minutes  more.  Hymn 
number  one-eight-two.  “What  a Friend 
We  Have  in  Jesus.”  When  this  was 
over,  “Now  have  any  of  you  men  any 
requests?  Some  of  your  own  favorite 
hymns.  Just  call  out  the  numbers.  " 
Four  or  five  voices  shouted  at  once. 
“Thirty-four,  eighty-six,  seventy- 
nine.”  We  looked  up  seventy-nine. 
“My  God  I Thank  Thee.”  They  sang 
two  of  these  request  hymns.  “Nowr 
let  us  bow  our  heads  in  prayer.  I want 
some  of  you  men  who  feel  they  w ant  to 
give  a special  prayer  tonight  to  come 
forward  and  kneel  before  the  altar  . . . 
Come  right  ahead.”  No  one  moved 
for  a moment,  then  two  or  three 
shuffled  up  the  aisle  and  knelt  down. 
“Aren’t  there  any  more?  Don't  some 
of  you  men  down  there  want  the  peace 
of  mind  only  prayer  can  bring?”  The 
meat  smell  was  very  strong  now  . "Let 
us  sing  another  hymn."  The  organ 
sounded  and  the  gathering  arose.  I he 
man  a few  seats  away  from  us  stayed 
seated,  head  in  his  hands.  The  over- 
seers walked  down  the  aisles  urging 
the  men  to  go  forward  to  the  altar. 
One  came  to  our  row.  He  leaned  over 
and  put  his  hand  on  the  seated  man’s 
shoulder.  The  man  looked  up.  “Don’t 
you  want  to  pray,  partner?  Don  t you 
want  to  go  before  the  altar  with  the 
others?”  “Not  tonight."  the  sealed 
man  answered.  The  overseer  straight- 
ened up.  “Not  tonight,”  he  said, 
shaking  his  head.  “Not  tonight. 
That’s  what  the  devil  says,  friend. 
The  devil’s  looking  over  your  shoulder 
telling  you  to  say  that.  He  frowned 
blackly  and  walked  away.  "I  guess 
I better  stand  up  after  this,"  the  man 
said  to  his  neighbor,  rising. 

The  prayer  was  given  and  the  ser- 
\ ices  were  over.  After  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  men  brightened.  Some  of 
them  leaned  back  and  talked,  those 
( Please  turn  to  page  28) 
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Dramatical  ne  personnes:  Suggested  cast: 

Druncan  retiring  president  of  the  SGA  Ralph  Williams 

Macbath  (the  rascal!) Eddie  Quinn 

Bango — who  “also  ran”. Carroll,  Kent,  Dyer,  or  Small 

Macbluff — Nemesis  in  person Willie  Needham 

Professors,  studes,  bounders,  deans,  more  bounders,  etc. 
Reading  time: — absolutely  wasted! 

ACT  I 

(ob)  Scene  1 -the  Coliseum  front  yard 
Three  coeds,  in  nondescript  attire,  are  leaning  coedishly 
against  the  base  of  the  Senior  Class  Memorial.  From  the 
tummy  of  the  bronze  terrapin,  which  the  coeds  have 
turned  on  its  back,  arises  a thin  trail  of  blue  smoke,  which 
together  with  the  ominous  mutterings  of  the  three  wenches 
suggest  some  weird,  ritualistic  ceremony.  On  closer 
inspection,  however,  it  develops  that  the  coeds  are  merely 
using  the  turtle  for  an  ash-tray.  As  footsteps  are  heard 
in  the  distance,  the  weird  sisters  begin  hopping  lacka- 
daisically from  one  foot  to  the  other  in  a species  of  dance. 
The  ceremony  is  none  other  than  the  annual  May-day 
festival  gone  depression. 

1 wench: 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again, 

In  thunder,  lightning,  or  the  Grill? 

(Enter  Druncan,  Macbath,  and  Bango,  in  ROTC 
uniforms) 

Drunc.,  Mac.,  & Ban.: — (getting  fresh) 

1  dunno,  girlies; 

Whatchoo  doin  tonight? 

2 wench: — (not  hearing) 

When  this  doggone  dance  is  done, 

When  the  May  Day’s  fought  and  won. 

All  3 wenches: — With  a hey  nonny  nonny  and  a hot  cha 
cha ! 

1 wench: — (spying  trio)  Hail  Macbath!  . . . Leader  of  the 

Jr.  Prom! 

2 wench: — Hail! 

3 wench: — Hail! 

All : — (singing) 

. . . The  gang's  all  here 

Whatinell  do  we  care  now?  . . . Selah. 

Macbath: 

How  say’st  she,  “leader  of  the  Prom”? 

Ain't  Bango  Prom  chairman?-  the  lucky  stiff. 

3  wenches: — 

All  hail  to  Macbath  and  Bango — 

Them  who  would’st  be  president  of  the  SGA 
Bango: — (aside)  If  he  thinks  he  can  run  against  me  and  gel 
elected,  lie’s  nerts! 

Macbath: — (aside) 

So!  My  secret  ambition  is  no  longer  secret  ! 

Sadie  must  have  spilled  the  beans. 


3 wench: — (to  Macbath) 

Thou  shalt  rule,  Mac  ole  boy, 

But  none  of  thy  frat  brothers  after  thee! 

Macbath: — (aside)  Can  she  know  how  I’m  bribing  all  the 
fratneys  to  vote  for  me? 

(to  3 wench)  Hast  been  reading  my  mail,  hag? 

3 wench: — No,  only  Macbluff’ s weekly  scandal  colyum  in 
the  Dbk. 

Druncan: — Come.  Why  tarry  we  here? 

Mac.  & Ban.: — Why  what  we  where? 

Druncan: — Come.  The  3:10  alarum  soundeth  anon. 
Wenches: — Scram,  youse  guys,  scram. 

M ac.,  Ban.  & Drunc. — We’ll  be  seeing  you.  (Exeunt) 

Curtain 

ACT  II 

Scene — is  believing! 

The  audience  sees  nothing  in  this  scene  as  it  takes  place 
in  the  reading  room  of  the  Library  and  a misty  Fogg  hovers 
over  it.  However,  the  dialogue  between  Sadie  Macbunk 
and  Macbath  may  be  heard  as  they  are  shouting  to  each 
other  in  order  to  be  heard  against  the  din  in  the  reading 
room : 

Sadie : — 

Well,  Mac  ole  boy,  it's  just  as  I have  said, 

Faint  heart  won’t  snag  the  youthful  and  fair  Sadie. 
So  lend  thine  ears  while  I my  plan  unfold 
Whereby  thou  may’st  klonk  two  birdies  with  one  Sock 
And  both  lead  the  Prom  and  grab  the  SGA 
Savvy? 

Macbath: — 

Hell  no! 

Thy  droning  is  as  that  of  a professor 
And  quite  as  empty. 

Sadie: — 

Well,  to  stare  the  gift  horse  straight  in  the  tonsils 
Here’s  the  score  in  words  of  one  syllable 
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So  e’en  the  low  1 > freshman  nun  comprehend. 

Just  before  the  brawl,  Macbath,  my  boy, 

Sneak  into  Bango’s  room  and  with  some  scissors 
Cut  that  most  important  part — the  seat 
From  out  the  trousers  of  his  only  tux. 

Then  verily,  verily,  is  he  undone 
For,  thanks  to  thy  daring  expos£ — aye! 

Even  Bango’s  southern  exposure,  he'll  be  disgraced 

And  cannot  lead  the  Prom,  and  you 

As  next  in  line  will  take  his  place 

And  with  thy  airy  graces  please  the  motley  mob 

So  that  they’ll  vote  for  you  instead  of  Bango 

For  president.  Not  bad,  eh  Mac?  (she  goes  out) 

Macbath: — To  cut  or  not  to  cut! 

That  is  the  question.  Whether  to  unseat 
The  foe  and  leave  him  bare,  or  let  him  keep 
His  seat,  and  leave  me  nothing  but  the  air! 

If  ’twere  a class,  ’twere  good  as  cut;  but  his  pants — 
Nerts!  I like  it  not,  and  t would  offend 
Ole  Bango  to  the  very  bottom.  But, 

If  ’twere  done  when  tis  done,  then  ’twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly.  I'll  flip  a coin!  There! 

It’s  tails  for  Bango!  And  I go  a-panting 

To  do  the  deed!  (exit) 

ACT  III 

Scene  1 Bango’s  darkened  dormitory  room. 
Macbath: — (holding  up  the  famous  breeches) 

Is  this  the  trouser  which  I see  before  me, 

The  suspenders  in  my  hand?  Come  let  me  cut  thee; 
I see  thee  not,  and  yet  1 have  thee  still. 

Art  thou,  pantaloons,  as  sensitive  to  scissors  as  to 
knife? 

Aye!  "Tis  done!  And  may  it  serve  its  purpose. 


Macbath  may  be  seen  pacing  back  and  forth  in  his  own 
room,  with  a worried  look.  Enter  Sadie. 

Macbath: — 

I’ve  done  the  deed — I hope  you’re  satisfied. 

You'll  have  your  wish  and  lead  the  Prom.  But  me, 
I repent  me  of  the  deed.  Woe  is  Bango — 

Will  his  face  be  red! 

Sadie : — 

Come!  There  s no  use  crying  over  ripped  cloth. 
Why  stand  you  here  in  meditative  mood? 

Away!  Let's  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines! 


Macbath: 

Aw,  who  wants  hay,  anyhow? 

I’d  rather  make  rye  while  the  moonshines. 

ACT  IV 
Scene  1 

The  Junior  Prom  and  the  ballroom  is  not  all  that  is  lit  up. 

1 coed: — Well!  That  Bango  certainly  made  a fool  of  him- 

self tonight. 

2 coed: — My  dear!  Did  you  ever  see  such  a thing?  And 

to  think  that  he  got  there  before  he  even  knew  what  a 
fix  he  was  in!  You'd  think  he'd  have  felt  a draft. 

1 coed: — He  must  have  been  inebriated.  I'm  glad  they 
threw  him  out. 

3 coed: — Here  we  go!  They’re  starting  the  Promenade! 

Don’t  Mac  and  Sadie  look  just  too  stunning? 

1 coed:—  I'll  say.  Some  guy,  dat  Macbath.  I'm  gonna 
vote  for  him  for  president  of  de  SGA.  Anybody  but 
dat  palooka  Bango! 

1 stude: — Three  cheers  for  good  ole  Macbath! 

All:  Hip,  Hie,  h’ray!  (And  so  far.  far  into  the  night.) 

ACT  Y 

Scene  1 — 3 days  later. 

Macbluff,  the  scandal  monger,  paces  the  floor  of  the 
Dbk.  office,  a pipe  between  his  teeth. 

Macbluff:— 

Aye,  M acbatli.  Thou  hast  it  now:  Prom  leader, 
president,  all. 

As  the  weird  wenches  promised;  and  I fear 
Thou  play  (1st  most  foully  for  it:  yet  twas  said 
It  should  not  stay  in  tin  fraternity; 

(Enter  Druncan) 

Greetings.  An  elegant  kettle  of  fish,  this 
Eh,  Druncan? 

Druncan : — 

Quite  so;  and  very  fishy  indeed.  And 
Though  I’m  retired  and  shorn  of  all  my  power. 

1 like  not  this  Macbath,  and  I suspect  him. 

Him  should  we  investigate — the  accent  on  the  gate. 
Macbluff:— 

You  suspect  him!  Gimme  a statement ! My 
Gad,  a statement!  My  diploma  for  a statement! 
What  with  a dearth  of  dirt,  no  news,  no  scandal. 

And  cluttered  with  that  Woman’s 

Page, 

( Please  turn  to  page  30) 
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Miss  Emily  Post-Mortem,  in  the 
January,  1954,  Old  Line,  tells 
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AT  THE  PROM 


The  principle  of  enjoying  one’s  self 
at  the  Prom  is  simply  this:  relax!  act 
your  age — your  mental  age.  If  this 
necessitates  your  bawling  out  loud  for 
your  bottle,  then  by  all  means  do  so. 
Others  will  be  doing  it,  and  you  will  be 
perfectly  at  home. 

Almost  every  question  w hich  might 
arise  in  the  mind  of  the  bashful  or  in- 
experienced student  has  been  answ  ered 
below,  but  should  you  find  yourself  in 
some  unforseen  dilemma,  simply  come 
to  me  with  your  problem  at  the  Prom. 
You  may  find  me  around  the  punch 
bowl  until  about  twelve  o'clock,  after 
which  time  1 shall  probably  be  under 
the  grand  piano. 

Going  After  1 our  Date 

If  she  lives  in  Brent  Hall,  wait  until 
well  after  10:30  to  drive  up,  as  being 
unable  to  escape  after  that  hour,  she 
will  be  forced  to  sign  out  then,  and 
wait  outside  in  the  cold  until  you 
arrive.  If  it  is  raining  or  snow  ing,  wait 
an  extra  five  minutes  before  putting 
in  an  appearance.  Then  laugh  loudly, 
and  shout  “Smatter,  ya  locked  out?” 
DON’T  apologize. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  she  fives  in  a 
sorority  house,  park  your  jinricksha  so 
that  the  driveway  is  effectually  blocked. 
Or,  better  still,  drive  right  up  over  the 
lawn  and  jam  it  against  the  steps  to  the 
shanty  in  such  a manner  that  the 
occupants  thereof  will  be  forced  to  use 
the  rear  entrance.  Even  if  you  called 
at  2 a.  m.,  your  girl  would  make  you 
wait  at  least  twenty  minutes,  so  to 
while  away  the  time,  either  sing 
raucously  in  a bearish  baritone,  or  if  a 
good  radio  program  is  in  progress,  rush 
up  to  the  instrument  and  twiddle  the 


dials  with  a rapid  and  disconcerting 
artillery-barrage  effect . 

Corsages 

Having  found  it  fruitless,  during  my 
many  years  of  experience,  to  say  any- 
thing about  corsages  to  the  men  around 
the  time  of  the  Prom,  I will  address  my 
remarks  on  this  vital  subject  to  you 
poor,  dear,  girls.  If  your  friend  fails  to 
send  you  a corsage,  w hich  is  very  likely 
to  happen,  you  can  get  along  almost  as 
w ell  if  you  rummage  out  an  1898  model 
hat  and  hack  off  the  flowers.  But  if 
you  do  have  a good  corsage,  you  can 
protect  it  from  undue  wear  and  tear 
by  using  my  method  of  embedding  the 
head  of  a ten-penny  nail  in  the  bunch, 
with  its  point  outwards. 

Introductions 

Let  me  warn  you  now  that  it  is  very 
bad  form,  and  even  worse  judgment  to 
allow'  yourself  to  be  introduced  to  a 
chaperone.  Be  rude,  if  necessary,  hut 
don’t  permit  it. 

Should  you  see  a pleasing  blonde  to 
whom  you  would  like  to  be  introduced, 
toss  a penny  over  your  left  shoulder, 
breathe  a prayer,  and  swallow  your 
bank  book.  Then  go  up  to  her,  after 
having  first  thrown  a punch  cup  at  her 
to  attract  her  attention,  and  say: 
“Miss  Umphwumf,  I’m  very  glad  for 
you  to  meet  me.  The  pleasure  is  all 
yours.  What  did  you  say  your  name 
was?”  Caution  should  be  exercised. 

The  Grand  March 

While  all  the  others  are  engaged  in 
grabbing  their  partners  and  finding  out 
just  how  one  of  these  grand  marches  is 
run,  you  probably  will  be  able  to  at 
last  get  at  that  punch  bowl.  Or,  if  you 


know  when  you’ve  had  enough,  you 
may  well  utilize  the  time  as  at  any 
intermission.  Need  more  be  said? 

During  the  Dance 

Should  you  become  marooned  with  a 
liability  who  makes  dancing  a dis- 
pleasure, navigate  her  toward  the  stag 
line,  and  having  selected  a strategic 
moment  and  a likely  victim,  bump  into 
him,  mutter  “Oh,  are  you  cutting?” 
and  then  scram.  Always  first  make 
sure,  however,  that  the  scapegoat  is  at 
least  a foot  shorter  and  fif t > pounds 
lighter  than  you,  and  that  he  is  not 
carrying  concealed  weapons.  Even 
after  that,  think  twice! 

If  your  partner  is  kind  of  strong  on 
avoirdupois,  you  might  create  con- 
versation w ith  some  such  pleasantry  as 
“You  certainly  are  light  on  your  feet, 
but  how  about  mine?” 

If  you  are  a girl  and  find  yourself  in 
the  same  predicament,  the  old  dodge 
about  your  feet  hurting  is  still  being 
used,  probably  because  its  usually 
true.  But  if  that  doesn’t  work,  your 
only  chance  is  to  steer  him  over  to  our 
old  friend  the  punch  bowl  and  try  to 
founder  him.  (My,  my,  if  they  don’t 
have  punch  at  the  Prom  my  advice 
won’t  do  you  much  good  will  it?) 

If  you  are  dancing  with  one  of  the 
campus  moguls,  open  the  conversation 
with:  “Do  you  go  to  Maryland?” 
Then  when  he  glowers  “yes,”  follow  up 
w ith  “What  year  are  you — freshman?” 
If  you  are  a man,  and  you  are  an- 
noyed by  the  same  guy  cutting  in  on 
you  too  often,  take  the  print  of  his 
thumb  on  your  shirt  front  for  positive 
identification,  and  then  if  he  comes 
around  again,  after  making  sure  that 
it  is  he,  take  the  print  of  the  back  of  his 
head  on  the  floor.  It  never  fails. 

How  to  Be  the  Hit  of  the  Evening 
Discard  your  date  early  in  the  even- 
ing, as  he  or  she  may  cramp  your  style. 
Then  be  jolly,  uproarious,  and  ob- 
noxiously uncouth.  If  you  want  to 
make  an  impression  on  one  of  the  lady 
chaperones,  go  up  to  her  and  give  her  a 
resounding  whack  on  her  bare  back. 
Do  not  be  satisfied  that  you  have  made 
an  impression  until  it  is  clearly  dis- 
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cernible  as  the  reddened  outline  of  your 
hand  on  the  cliaperonial  dorsum. 

Another  stratagem  is  to  start  at  one 
end  of  the  ballroom  and  do  a neat  piece 
of  broken-field  running  at  full  speed  to 
the  other,  stiff-arming  as  you  go,  in  the 
approved  manner  of  a half-back. 

Above  all,  don’t  take  the  thing 
seriously,  and  don't  let  anyone  else  do 
it  either. 


Ever  since  the  first  time  that  I had 
heard  about  “cow  colleges,”  1 had  been 
curious  no  end  to  observe  just  how  one 
would  go  about  educating  one  of  the 
bally  beasts.  So  you  see,  I lost  no  time 
in  snapping  up  The  Old  Line  people 
when  they  told  me  to  find  out  whether 
Maryland  was  a jolly  old  bovine  in- 
stitution, don't  y’  know. 

Being  a bit  hot  and  thirsty,  as  soon 
as  1 arrived  on  the  campus  I made  for 
the  first  building  I saw,  a three-story 
white  structure  with  a lot  of  windows 
perched  right  on  the  blooming  boule- 
vard. Stumbling  in,  picture  my  de- 
light at  finding  a spacious  cafe  with 
tables  and  a blinking  bar!  Seating 
myself  at  a table,  I cried  out  in  my 
very  best  continental  style: 

“Garcon!  Bring  me  a Scotch  and 
soda,  with  just  oodles  and  oodles  of 
ice.” 

“Sorry,  sir,”  replied  the  boy,  “but 
the  only  kind  of  sodas  we  have  are  ice 
cream  sodas.  We  also  have  sweet  milk, 
buttermilk,  chocolate  milk,  milkshakes, 


The  Hide  Horne 

What  to  do:  Although  this  was 

written  for  the  benefit  of  the  bashful 
students,  if  you  need  any  advice  on  this 
subject,  you’re  just  too  darned  bashful, 
that’s  all! 

What  not  to  do:  And  if  you  need  any 
advice  along  this  line,  you’re  no 
gentlemen  . . . and  you  ain't  no  Indy, 
neither! 


ice  cream,  and  some  very  excellent 
water.” 

Egad!  My  very  worst  fears  were 
confirmed.  Just  after  1 had  blurshed  a 
cheese  over  the  garcon’s  head  and 
stormed  out,  a blatant,  impudent 
“moo-o-o-o!”  tloated  in  from  some- 
where back  of  the  building.  I was 
utterly  inconsolable,  and  all  for  telling 
the  Old  Line  then  and  there  that  their 
blimy  school  was  not  only  a cow  college, 
but  that  the  inmates  were  milksops. 
But  1 succeeded  in  controlling  myself, 
for  I am  a veritable  Tartar  when 
aroused,  and  1 know  1 should  have 
cowed  the  editor  to  his  very  core. 

So  1 started  out  to  make  a survey  of 
the  campus.  First  I went  to  the  office 
of  the  president. 

“President  Pearson,”  1 began,  “some 
rotter  has  up  and  said  that  Maryland 
is  a cow  college.  Have  you  any  state- 
ment to  make?” 

“Only  that  it  sounds  much  more  like 
bull  to  me,"  he  shot  back.  But  just 
as  he  spoke,  one  of  the  creatures  down 
at  the  dairy  bellowed  again,  so  1 really 


don’t  know  yet  whether  he  meant  that 
the  report  was  altogether  erroneous, 
or  that  it  should  have  said  bull  college. 

1 proceeded  from  there  to  the  office 
of  the  vice-president. 

“Mr.  Byrd,”  I began,  “some  rotter 
has  up  and  said  that  Maryland  is  a cow 
college.  Nave  you  any  statement  to 
make?” 

The  vice-president  stiffened,  and 
then  drew  himself  up  haughtily.  Ilis 
eyes  flashing  fire,  lie  paused  a moment 
dramatically,  and  then 

“M 00-0-0-0-0-0 !”  he  roared.  I 
left  rather  hurriedly. 

You  can  readily  see  that  I was  mak- 
ing no  progress  w hatsoever  in  my  great 
quest,  so  I next  consulted  Dr.  Walter 
Henry  Edward  .Jaeger,  a historian  of 
no  mean  merit,  1 was  led  to  believe, 
and  a person  who  expressed  himself 
candidly  and  frankly  on  any  occasion. 

“Dr.  Jaeger,”  1 began,  “some  rotter 
has  up  and  said  that  Maryland  is  a 
cow  college.  Have  you  any  statement 
to  make?” 

The  good  doctor  smiled  a sweet 
smile.  Putting  his  hand  companion- 
ablv  on  my  shoulder,  he  looked  me  in 
the  eye  and  said — 

“A  gross  insinuation.  Most  mali- 
cious and  unkind — ” 

Ah!  Nowr  1 was  getting  somewhere. 

"ll  is  my  opinion  that  the  Maryland 
co-eds  are  most  comely  and  attractive,” 
he  continued. 

I rather  had  my  doubts  that  the 
appearance  of  the  co-eds  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  blinking  place  being 
called  a cow  college,  in  fact,  1 thought 
that  he  was  spoofing  me.  But  he  had 
given  me  a jolly  idea,  so  I started  out 
again,  this  time  to  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  Women. 

"Dean  Stamp,”  I began,  “some 
rotter  has  up  and  said  that  Maryland 
is  a cow  college.  Have  you  any 
statement — ?” 

(Editor’s  Note:  Dr.  Flahdge’s  man- 
uscript goes  no  farther  than  this.  It 
w as  found  on  his  strangled  body  lying 
beside  the  Old  Library.  The  manner 
of  his  death  is  not  known.  We  have 
printed  w hat  he  w rote  for  what  it  may 
be  worth.) 


9d  MaSiuland  a Gout  Go-Ueae  ? 

“Yes  and  No/7  Says  Eminent  Percy  Flahdge,  N.  G.,  F.  E.  R.  A. 

(Editor’s  Note:  In  an  attempt  to  refute  the  startling  declaration  made  by 

an  undergraduate  last  fall,  and  which  has  had  all  of  College  Park  in  a clamorous 
uproar  ever  since,  to  the  effect  that  “Maryland  is  a cow  college,”  the  Old  Line 
called  upon  Dr.  Flahdge,  who  gained  wide  fame  in  the  campaign  of  ‘82  for  his 
ability  to  confuse  election  issues.  His  inside  knowledge  of  cows  is  a result  of  his 
long  years  of  experience  in  a Chicago  abat  toir.) 
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4 mi  Now  1941 — 


4Jn  Nlit 


eniouam 


Do  I miss  you,  m\  friend?  No,  not 
so  much.  Not  as  much  as  1 thought 
1 would  at  first.  In  fact,  there  are  so 
many  other  people  around  that  I rarely 
even  think  about  you.  The  world  is 
nothing  but  other  people.  Millions 
of  people  everywhere,  smarter  than 
you,  better-looking  than  you,  vittier 
than  you,  more  influential  than  you 
why  should  I remember  you  especially? 
1 see  crowds  of  surging  faces  all  around 
me — kind,  laughing,  weary,  hard  faces; 
1 look  at  them  all  and  1 know  none  of 
them  is  you.  Yet  I'm  not  sad  about 
it.  I'm  sorry  you’re  gone,  of  course, 
because  you’re  missing  a lot  and  I know 
you'd  rather  be  here.  But  it’s  you  I’m 
sorry  for,  not  me,  because  there  are  so 
many  other  things  for  me.  I'd  be 
dumb  to  keep  remembering  you. 

I listen  to  Bob  Hope  now;  1 never 
did  before,  you  know.  I was  always 
going  to  because  you  said  he  was  so 
funny  but  something  came  up  every 
time  and  I never  got  around  to  it.  But 
now  I listen  and  laugh  and  laugh  be- 
cause you  were  right;  he  really  is  funny. 
I wonder  if  you  still  laugh  at  him, 
where  you  are  now. 

But  then,  you  can’t  honestly  say  I 
think  of  you  much  that’s  only  one 
nile  a week.  Usually,  I’m  too  busy 
having  a good  time.  I always  have  a 
good  time  nowadays.  It’s  too  bad 
you  can't  be  here  with  me  or  we’d  be 
painting  the  town  together.  But  you 
can’t,  of  course,  so  I paint  it  with  some- 
one else.  Like,  for  instance,  last  nite; 
1 saw  Gene  Krupa — you  said  once  that 
he  was  just  an  exhibitionist  and  not 
comparable  to  Bay  Bauduc-  but  may- 
be you  would  have  liked  the  way  he 
dug  “Blue  Rhythm  Fantasy.”  I’m 
sitting  here  trying  to  decide  and  it 
seems  to  me  you  would.  At  least,  if 
the  tempo  were  slowed  down  a little. 

And  the  nite  before,  we  went  to  the 


Lotus,  it  was  funny;  we  got  the  same 
old  waiter  and  he  spilled  water  on  my 
dress  again.  Then  we  ran  into  that 
crazy  friend  of  yours  with  the  red 
moustache  and  the  orchestra  even 
played  “The  Song  is  You”.  But  I 
didn’t  feel  sad  about  it.  It  didn’t 
bother  me  at  all. 

I'm  not  always  making  the  rounds 
naturally.  Lots  of  times,  I stay  home 
and  study.  I have  plenty  of  work 


this  year  with  Chemistry,  you  know. 
I thought  it  would  be  awful — you 
hated  it  so  much — but  it’s  not  so  bad. 
It  really  isn't.  And  I still  take  Pol. 
Sci.  In  fact,  everything  is  just  the 
same.  I'm  doing  all  the  old  things  I 
always  did.  Except  for  the  Grill;  I 
hardly  ever  go  there  anymore.  1 don’t 
know  why  exactly.  It’s  not  that  I’m 
one  of  these  sickeningly  morbid  people. 
I hope  you  don’t  get  that  idea.  But 
it's  so  crowded  and  they  never  seem  to 
get  any  hot  numbers  for  the  juke  box 
lately.  Everything  is  so  damned  slow 
and  sobby.  It  gets  on  your  nerves 
after  a while. 

But  to  tell  you  the  truth;  no,  I don't 
miss  you.  Not  so  much.  Only  some- 
times I feel  sort  of  empty  inside. 

A.  T.  K. 


£>■  HWey  - 


“/  wish  she’d  finish  dressing.  I leant  to  wash  the  windows! 

— Old  Line,  1938 
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X 

I have  seen  America, 

You  will  hear  a traveller  say. 

Has  he  really  seen  America 

As  he  passed  along  the  way? 

What  is  America ? The  geographer  says,  “A  major 
portion  of  the  North  American  continent.” 

Is  that  America?  For  America  we  need  more. 

Here  is  the  family  doctor 

As  he  goes  from  door  to  door, 

He  is  blood  and  bone  and  muscle, 

He  is  heart  and  soul  and  more. 


I HAVE  SEEN  AMERICA 

BY  FRANK  V.  STEVENSON 

Copyright  1941 , by  Frank  V . Stevenson 


Now  the  worker  at  the  foundry, 

Where  they  pour  the  molten  steel, 

The  housewife  at  her  quiet  task, 

The  family  evening  meal. 

Here  is  an  engineer  who  builds 
A bridge  of  tempered  steel, 

And  the  nurse  who  dresses  a child’s  hurt  arm 
With  a touch  too  soft  to  feel. 

They  are  the  strength  of  her  industry,  of  her  homes,  her 
church,  and  school. 

What  of  the  school? 

These  people  we  have  met  before 
Are  in  the  work  day  world, 

But  we  are  unknown  students  here 
Our  challenge  yet  unhurled. 

For  we  are  now  preparing 

For  a future  yet  unplanned. 

And  we  are  coming  forward 

Throughout  this  glorious  land 
With  hearts  that  lift  and  hands  that  work, 

That  future  to  command. 

To  you  who  are  America, 

To  you  who  set  the  pace, 

To  you  who  hold  the  lines  we  say 
But  give  us  standing  space. 

Because  I have  seen  young  America 
Standing  in  steadfast  ranks, 

And  I know  how  strong  their  pulses  beat 
As  they  to  God  say  thanks, 

For  hope  and  health  and  richest  wealth 
In  ideas  yet  untried. 

That  youth  has  truth  and  the  will  to  do, 

To  hope,  to  dare,  to  claim 
Our  way  of  life  will  be  the  same. 

This  is  America. 

TO  M. 
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women  only 


Cocci  Bride  Disdains  Bachelor  Degree 


Being  a coed  bride,  I'm  running 
around  with  two  rings  on  my  finger, 
my  arms  full  of  groceries,  and  books 
slipping  out  from  under  my  elbows. 
My  asset  on  campus  is  my  eligibility 
and  Scotty’s  for  chaperoning,  tlio’  not 
according  to  the  approved  list  for 
dances  (the  no-smoking-report-every- 
misdemeanor  list). 

Scotty  has  finally  gotten  me  straight 
on  what  meat  comes  from  where  of 
what  beastie,  but  not  until  1 asked 
him  if  he  liked  veal  pork  chops.  Do 
you? 

When  to  destroy  Hubby’s  illusions 
is  always  a vital  question:  Some  brides 
don  tin  curlers  on  the  honeymoon; 
some  let  their  hair  go  til  it  drools 
rather  than  show  how  unnaturally 
curly  hair  needs  perpetual  buoying  up. 
Anyday  now  (after  the  first  of  the 
month),  I expect  to  hear  Hubby  burst 
out  with,  “For  Gosh  sakes,  go  get  a 
permanent.  I don’t  care  how  much 
it  costs’’. 

Men  eat  like  horses,  except  that 
horses  aren’t  nearly  so  particular  about 
what  they  eat  or  when,  tho’  both  are 
concerned  with  how  much.  I'd  have 
dinner  ready  on  time  if  only  fond 
groom  liked  his  meat  raw,  or  his 
vegetables  lukewarm,  or  black. 

Hungry  Scotty  comes  home  to  find 
billet  doux  on  scratch  paper  perched 
on  the  mantle  that  read,  “Have  an 
Old  Line  meeting.  Don’t  tear  your 
hand  on  the  can  opener.  You  can  eat 
either  that  or  the  dog.  Love.  Wifey.  ” 

Did  you  know  that  potato  peelers 
are  for  right  handers? 
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If  Hubby  won’t  love  me  if  my  hands 
are  rough,  I might  as  well  start  in 
filing  my  papers  for  Reno,  for  1 burned 
my  left  hand  down  to  a nub  by 
grabbing  hold  of  the  roasting  pan  with 
my  bare  hands,  and  I cut  myself  with 
the  butcher  knife. 

I keep  meaning  to  see  Dr.  Byrd 
about  eliminating  8:20's  for  all  coed 
brides.  There  are  at  least  three  of 
us  on  campus  now,  and  we  can’t  get 
our  housework  done  first.  Treva  gets 
up  at  4:00  to  see  her  llubby  to  work. 
They  can  have  the  juiciest  worm  for 
breakfast,  I'd  rather  sleep.  But  back 
to  Dr.  Byrd,  I can’t  decide  whether 


Women  are  funny. 

Pursue  them 
And  they  think 
You  are  a bore. 

Ignore  them 

And  they  pursue  you. 

But  if  you  want  one 
To  like  you 
And  ignore  her 
So  she’ll  pursue  you, 

She  thinks  you  don’t 
Care  for  her. 

Enough: 

Women  are  funny. 

He:  “What  color  is  best  for  June 
brides?” 

Haw:  “All  a matter  of  taste.  I'd 
prefer  a white  one." 


to  submit  my  request  through  Pan 
Hel,  Student  Life  committee,  or  the 
Protection-! o- Dumb- Animals  League. 

Anyone  wanting  expert  advice  on 
burning  a cake,  see  me.  1 burned  the 
smoothest,  evenest  one  I’ve  ever  seen. 
It  wasn't  shades  of  dark  and  light, 
but  black  all  over,  like  a pickaninny. 
I pul  a vanilla  cake  in  a pie  tin  in  an 
overhot  oven,  and  it  turned  out 
chocolate. 

When  I wake  up  in  the  morning, 
1 say,  “Today  I shall  be  a good  wife,” 
so  1 clean  the  apartment  and  boil  my 
vegetables,  and  put  the  laundry  and 
the  dog  out,  and  run  to  Hunk  a quiz. 

Other  days  I wake  up  and  say, 
“Today  I shall  study,”  so  I pour  the 
coffee  down  the  drain,  and  put  the 
garbage  in  the  ice  cream  trays  while 
trying  to  think  of  the  Greek  word  for 
the  old  English  word  for  intelligence. 

Some  coed  brides  actually  study 
since  they're  married.  Some  say 
classes  interfere  with  their  homework, 
but  I think  it’s  silly  for  a coed  bride 
to  be  working  for  a Bachelor  degree  in 
June,  when  an  M.A.  is  more  practical, 
and  guarantees  a job  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Mrs.  T.  Martin  Scott,  Jr. 


Him:  “You  don’t  smoke?” 

Her:  “No.” 

Him:  “And  you  don’t  drink?” 

Her:  “No.” 

Him:  “By  George,  I’m  coming  out 
and  see  you  some  time:  you  must  do 
something.” 

• 

She:  “Why  didn't  you  shave  before 
taking  me  to  the  Prom?” 

He:  “I  did.” 

She:  “When?” 

He:  “Just  before  1 came  over  to  wait 
for  you.” 

The  burglar,  finding  the  lady  in  the 
bath,  covered  her  with  his  revolver. 


QTc 


omen 


—From  The  Old  Line,  1930 


Jerry  Prentice  is  waiting  in  "style” 
for  his  Dorm  B date.  For  a defini- 
tion of  "style”,  see  the  Fellow  Fashion 
Sharkskin  Suit  ($35),  new  Kent 
Spread  Collar  Shirt  by  Arrow  ($2.50), 
and  Viking  Twill  Tie  ($1.50)  with 
matching  Handkerchief  (35c)  also 
by  Arrow.  That  Grantley  Cavalry 
Twill  Topcoat  ($30)  you  see  on  the 
couch,  is  a synonym  for  "style”. 
Definition  from  Henry’s. 


a 


ampus 
G 'lot lies 


Three’s  a crowd — in  this  case,  a well 
dressed  crowd.  George  Jansson  has 
on  a small  check,  imported  Harris 
Tweed  sport  coat  ($25),  and  tan 
flannel  slacks  ($7.95).  Jay  Emrey  is 
wearing  a blue  on  brown  plaid  Shet- 
land sport  coat  ($15)  with  the  ever 
popular  grey  flannel  slacks  ($7.50). 
Both  are  sporting  small  figured  silk 
foulards.  All  from  Leon’s. 


ALBERT  SMITH 


“College  Park!  All  out!” 

The  voice  of  the  conductor  rang  through  the  crack  flier  which  had  borne  us 
southward  from  Baltimore.  Was  it  possible  that  I,  Albert  Smith,  a poor  humble 
personage  from  Hartford  County,  was  really  in  College  Park?  I pinched 
myself.  It  was. 

I had  demurred  (financially)  about  going  to  Maryland  University  for  the 
full  session;  yet,  after  those  Evening  Sun  and  Life  Magazine  spreads,  I simply 
had  to  visit  there,  if  only  for  a day.  Imagine,  here  I was  at  the  threshold  of 
something  I had  wanted  to  do  all  my  life:  see  the  thrillingly  dramatic  activity 
of  a college  itself — ecstasy  of  ecstasies!  Amid  the  wonders  and  sophistication 
of  the  streamline  chaos  we  call  our  world,  nothing  so  offers  the  unattainable 
treasures  of  the  pleasure  dome  of  Kubla  Elian;  nothing  spreads  the  full,  lush 
colors  of  life  itself,  like  college.  What  strange  powers  were  possessed  by  the 
ancients?  We  know;  for  what  was  lost  for  ages  is  found  again.  Drop  us  a 
postcard  and  we  will  send  you  a beautifully  illustrated  brochure  revealing  what 
you  may  obtain  for  a small  down  payment,  etc. 

A young  woman  stood  beside  me  in  the  aisle.  Proably  one  of  that  army 
that  descends  upon  the  learned  sanctum  each  year  seeking  the  chance  for  a 
husband  (I  have  heard  that  men  are  two  to  one  over  the  women  at  Maryland  U.) 
or  the  doubtful  reputation  that  intellect  gives — she  was  probably  going  to  enter 
for  the  second  semester. 


“You  have,  perhaps,  come  to  College 
Park  to  break  into  college?”  I ven- 
tured to  ask  her.  She  looked  at  me 
dreamily. 

“I  have  come  to  get  an  education. 
I had  to  do  it.  I was  desperate.” 

“I  know,  and  understand,”  I told 
her  gently. 

“Sir,"  she  said,  “have  you  come  to 
get  an  education  too?” 

“I  wouldn't  mind  it,  of  course,”  I 
said,  “only  I confess  I want  principally 
to  see  what  the  State’s-!  11, 000, 000- 


school-grows-larger  is  like.  I want 
to  see  all  the  phases  of  college  life;  it  is 
a chance  for  which  I have  longed  and 
longed.  I want  to  see  Paint  Branch. 
I want  to  see  a genuine  Terp  and 
Curly  Byrd  in  action.  I also  want  to 
see  the  Varsity  Grill  and  the  campus 
Venuses.” 

“Do  you?”  came  a silvery  voice 

behind  me. 

I turned,  and  there  stood  absolutely 
the  most  ravishingly  beautiful  woman 
I had  ever  in  all  my  born  days  beheld. 


She  smiled.  Our  eyes  met.  Somehow 
we  both — knew.  I clasped  her  in  my 
arms. 

"I  have  always  known  that  someday 
1 would — find  you,”  I said  brokenly. 

“I  knew  that  someday  you  would — 
come,”  she  said  simply. 

“No,  no,  no,  no,”  came  an  irritated 
weary  voice.  I looked  behind  us  and 
saw  a gentleman  who  seemed  to  be 
supervising  the  direction  of  a stage 
play. 

“You  said  that  as  though  you  were 
asking  her  to  pass  the  catsup,”  he 
rebuked.  “Alan  alive,  you  love  her. 
Come  on,  once  again.” 

Could  this  be  a Footlight  Club  pro- 
duction? It  was.  Tears  came  to  my 
eyes.  Something  in  me  snapped. 
Clasping  the  young  lady  to  me  again, 
I said  chokingly: 

“Oh,  my  loved  one,  I always  knew 
that  someday  I would — find  you." 

“I  knew  that  someday  you  would — 
come,”  she  said  simply. 

“O.K.  That’s  all  today,”  said  the 
director.  Everyone  moved  away. 

“Your  face  is  familiar,”  I said  to  my 
loved  one.  “Haven't  we  met  before.” 

“I  am  Earla  Marshall,”  said  the 
vision  simply.  Ten  minutes  in  College 
Park  and  Earla  Marshall  already 
clasped  in  my  arms!  I had  seen  her 
picture  in  last  year’s  Terrapin. 

( Please  turn  to  page  32) 
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Students  wrestling  with  Freshman  English  have  cause  for 
encouragement.  The  President  of  the  l Diversity  of  Maryland 
received  a “D”  on  the  first  college  English  theme  lie  ever  wrote  and 
he  had  to  re-write  it  live  times  to  get  that! 

"1  remember  that  paper  very  well,”  reminisced  Dr.  Harry  Clifton 
Byrd.  “It  was  so  poorly  done  that  my  English  professor  refused 
even  to  give  me  a mark  on  it  and  handed  it  back  for  me  to  rewrite. 

Five  times  I rewrote  that  theme,  and  live*  times  he  handed  it  back 
to  me  with  no  grade.  Finally,  on  my  sixth  attempt,  he  gave  me 
a “D”. 

February  21st  marked  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Byrd’s  selec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  of  the  I Diversity  of  Maryland.  It  was  in 
1936  that  he  was  officially  appointed,  llis  selection  was  received 
with  widespread  approval  by  the  students  in  the  University  at  that 
time.  The  1 Diversity  publications  printed  editorials,  acclaiming 
his  selection. 

Dr.  Byrd  is  one  of  the  few  1 Diversity  presidents  who  graduated 
from  the  school  of  which  they  are  president.  He  graduated  from 
Maryland,  then  the  old  Maryland  Agriculture  College,  in  June  1908, 
when  he  was  only  19  years  old.  His  curriculum  was  Civil  Engineering. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  Junior  year  until  he  graduated  he  received 
straight  “A’s",  English  and  English  themes  included! 

But  Civil  Engineering  and  “A’s”  fell  far  short  of  monopolizing  his 
time.  On  the  football  team  he  played  end,  quarterback,  and  halfback. 
He  pitched  for  the  baseball  team;  and  he  ran  the  dashes,  quarter 
mile,  and  relays  for  the  track  team.  In  addition,  he  frequently 
represented  Maryland  in  intercollegiate  debates  and  oratorical 
contests. 

“In  that  day,”  Dr.  Byrd  explained,  “literary  societies  occupied 
a much  more  prominent  place  in  the  school  than  they  do  now.  Or- 
ganized school  activities  such  as  w e have  now  \ irtually  were  unknow  n. 
General  school  activities  centered  largely  around  two  literary  societies 
and  the  Rossbourg  Club.” 

Four  years  after  graduation,  Dr.  Byrd  returned  to  Maryland  as 
instructor  in  History  and  English,  and  as  coach  of  the  football, 
baseball,  and  track  teams.  Gradually,  however,  he  narrowed  his 
interests  and  concentrated  on  football.  He  was  football  coach  until 
1935.  He  names  the  teams  of  1916,  1920,  1923,  1930,  and  1934  the 
best  of  those  he  coached. 

One  incident  in  his  coaching  career  stands  out  above  all  others  in 
Dr.  Byrd’s  mind.  In  a very  important  football  game,  Maryland 
was  leading  by  a narrow  score  with  but  a few  minutes  left  to  play. 
In  the  last  seconds  of  the  game,  a Maryland  back  muffed  a punt 
and  allowed  the  other  team  to  score  and  win  the  game. 

“That  chap  sat  in  the  dressing  room  after  the  game,  crying,  and 
repeating  that  he  had  lost  the  game,”  Dr.  Byrd  recalled.  “I  told  him 
he  had  lost  nothing,  but  that  he  had  won  for  himself  an  opportunity 
to  learn  the  one  essential  of  victory  in  all  things-  -which  isn't  to 
stumble,  fall  and  stay  down,  but  to  stumble,  fall,  get  up,  and  go  on. 
Years  later,  as  a Captain  in  the  A.E.F.  in  France,  he  wrote  me,  saying 
that  he  never  had  known  the  full  purport  of  w hat  I said  in  the  dressing 
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Chad  suddenly  saw  her — the  picture  of  grief 
— sitting  on  a stone  bench  in  the  shadows. 


Chad  sat  on  the  stone  bench 
built  around  the  old  oak  tree  in  the 
corner  of  the  garden.  He  watched  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  on  the  small  lily- 
pond;  on  the  ripples  it  seemed  to  laugh 
at  him.  He  tried  to  grin  back;  maybe 
the  man  in  the  moon  could  laugh  hut 
lie  couldn’t.  Laughter  on  strains  of 
music  danced  from  the  club  house; 
everyone  was  happy  but  him.  Well, 
he  wouldn't  be  bothered  till  inter- 


I  L L U S T R 


mission— by  then  he’d  pull  himself 
together.  But  just  now  he  went  into 
another  melancholia  of  reflection  while 
the  waves,  lapping  against  the  side  of 
the  lily  pond,  sang  a little  song  to  him, 
pounding  his  thoughts  into  their 
rhythmical  pattern. 

Marie,  Marie 
Oh,  why  did  she  . . . 

Marie,  Marie 
Oh,  why  did  she  . . . 


y 


Tonight,  the  night  he’d  been  dreaming 
of  for  months;  tonight  he  was  going  to 
ask  her  to  wear  his  pin;  tonight  he’d 
have  the  right  to  kiss  her.  He  gnashed 
his  teeth  and  wished  that  he  had  asked 
her  earlier.  Three  times  earlier  in  the 
evening  he  had,  almost,  but  didn’t, 
enjoying  the  sweet  anticipation. 

Once  when  he  first  saw  her  coming 
down  the  stairs,  dressed  in  something 
soft  and  white,  looking  like  an  angel, 
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LAUGHTER  AND  MUSIC  DRIFTED  FROM  THE  CLUBHOUSE, 
BUT  CHADS  HEART  SANG  A MELANCHOLY  SONG  OF 
MARIE— UNTIL  HE  SAW  A GIRL,  SITTING  IN  THE  SHADOWS 


• BY  JANE  RUGGLES 


lie  had  wanted  to  shout,  “Here,  Marie, 
take  my  pin.  I want  you  to  wear  it.” 
Right  there  in  front  of  her  whole 
family.  But  he  knew  that  girls  didn’t 
like  things  done  that  way;  they  wanted 
their  romance  sweet  and  soft. 

Marie,  Marie 
Oh,  why  did  she  . . . 

Marie,  Marie 
Oh,  why  did  she  . . . 

Then  in  the  car  before  they  started 
. . . the  moon  coming  in  the  window, 
made  a halo  out  of  her  hair,  and  he  had 
wanted  to  say,  “Marie,  1 want  you  to 
wear  my  pin,  1 love  you.”  But  all  he 
could  do  w as  to  reach  over  and  squeeze 
her  haiid,  his  mouth  had  gone  dry. 
When  they  reached  the  Country  Club, 
Chad's  sister  had  met  them  at  the  door 
and  he  had  talked  to  her  for  a minute. 
When  he  turned  around  Marie  was 
talking  to  some  tall  brunette,  in  a 
uniform,  with  a good  looking  date. 
Chad  caught  her,  possessively,  by  the 
arm  and  took  her  over  to  the  coat  room. 

The  other  time  he  had  almost  asked 
her  was  when  they  were  dancing  to 
“their"  piece,  “The  Moon  Fell  In  My 
Eyes”,  and  she  looked  up  at  him, 
w rinkled  her  nose  and  smiled.  “Marie,” 
he  said,  “let's  g trout  and  sit  by  the  lily 
pond.”  “But,  Chad,  it’s  so  early,  we 
just  got  here  . . . we’ll  go  out  later.” 
He  was  all  ready  to  protest  and  insist, 
when  the  uniform  cut  in.  Chad  was 


amazed.  Everyone  knew  that  Marie 
was  his  girl  and  he  was  very  seldom 
bothered  at  dances  by  stags.  As  he 
walked  across  the  floor  he  heard  some 
girl  say, . . . "last  summer,  supposed  to 
be  engaged  . . .”  Chad  winced.  He 
went  out  for  a cigarette,  not  admitting 
to  himself  that  he  thought  she  had 
been  talking  about  Marie.  But  he  had 
seen  the  look  in  her  eyes  when  the  tall 
brunette  cut  in;  the  same  look  he  had 
hoped  for  when  she  took  his  pin.  He 
had  almost  finished  his  cigarette  and 
was  about  ready  to  go  back  when  his 
sister  found  him  and  he  heard  her  words 
penetrating  his  dense  thoughts,  . . . 
“she’s  supposed  to  be  engaged  to  him 
. . . I thought  1 better  tell  you.” 

“Yeah”,  he  said,  “thanks.”  So  he 
didn’t  go  back:  he  went  out  to  sit  by 
the  lily  pond  and  clench  his  fists. 

These  thoughts  ran  in  a cycle 
through  his  brain,  accented  by  the 
little  song  of  the  pond. 

Marie,  Marie 
Oh,  why  did  she  . . . 

Marie,  Marie 
Oh,  why  did  she  . . . 

He  had  been  through  it  for  the  second 
time  and  now  he  was  doing  the  post 
mortems  . . . the  most  important  of 
which — No,  he’d  never  kiss  her  now, 
he  guessed  he'd  never  kiss  any  girl, 
then.  In  the  very  depths  of  despair 


with  these  thoughts  lie  hoard  a very 
welcome  sound.  Ho  heard  a sigh  from 
the  other  side  of  the  tree.  Curiosity, 
and  the  compelling  love  that  misery 
has  for  company,  urged  him  to  find  out 
who  his  companion  in  sorrow  was. 
lie  found  a slight  figure,  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  stone  bench  with  a coat 
thrown  around  her  shoulders,  her  head 
bent  and  her  arms  hanging  loosek  at 
her  sides.  He  began  to  offer  consola- 
tion, hardly  knowing  what  he  was 
saving.  “Here  now,  everything  can’t 
bo  that  bad.”  He  sat  down  beside  her 
and  turned  her  shoulder  towards  him. 
But  there  was  no  response  and  her  head 
remained  bowed.  In  the  darkness 
of  the  oak  trees  boughs  he  couldn't 
toll  who  she  was.  She  was  sitting  in  a 
dark  shadow  of  the  gnarled  trunk 
w here  only  a patch  of  light  fell  on  her 
hair  reminding  him  of  how  the  moon 
had  played  that  same  trick  on  him 
earlier  in  the  evening. 

He  raised  the  face  of  this  miniature 
of  Grief,  towards  his  own  and  felt  that 
she  was  looking  at  him:  but  he  could 
not  tell  for  sure,  because  he  could  see 
only  the  lower  part  of  her  face — the 
rest  was  still  in  the  shadows.  Da 
Vinci  found  that  light  and  shadows 
heightened  emotions;  Chad  found  them 
effective  too.  The  moonlight  showed 
to  him  a sweet  dresden-doll  chin  and  a 
pair  of  soft-red  lips:  and  the  shadows 
hid  any  anger  which  might  be  in  the 
lady’s  eyes  at  the  knowledge  of  his 
thoughts.  His  need  of  sympathy,  his 
longing  to  kiss  Marie,  the  halo,  which 
recalled  Marie  to  him,  the  moonlight 
and  shadows;  her  sigh  ...  he  kissed 
her — involuntarily. 

The  w armth  of  her  lips  brought  him 
back  to  his  painful  senses;  excuses  and 
apologies  began  rushing  through  his 
mind.  Surprised  that  she  still  said 
nothing,  he  gave  voice  to  the  first 
plausible  excuse  that  came  to  him. 

“I  beg  your  pardon  -I  thought  you 
were  my  sister  . . .”  Not  very  good, 
he  thought,  but  adequate,  and  he 
wondered  why  she  laughed.  As  he 
looked  around  he  saw  her,  standing  in 
the  full  light  of  the  moon. 

It  was  . . . his  sister. 
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It  was  late  one  dark  winter’s 
night . Outside  the  wind  moaned  fit- 
fully through  the  trees,  and  the  moon 
struggled  vainly  to  pierce  the  blue- 
black  curtain  of  clouds  that  hid  its 
pale  face.  The  buildings  on  the 
campus  stood  dark  and  silent.  All 
except  Silvester  Hall.  One  yellow 
lighted  window  stood  out  like  a 
square  of  fresh  butterscotch  cooling 
in  the  icy  blackness  of  the  sky.  Some- 
one was  still  studying,  perhaps? 

But  yes.  Hunched  over  his  desk, 
with  the  light  of  inspiration  blazing 
in  his  eyes  so  fiercely  that  it  outshone 
the  brilliance  of  his  Little  Superman 
Study  Lamp  (Murphy’s — $.9ft)  sat 
Elmer  X.  Centric.  Engineering  student, 
Class  of  4?.  Elmer’s  roommate,  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  shield  his  eyes  from 
the  blinding  light  and  get  some  sleep, 
lay  on  the  floor  under  the  bed  with 
his  face  to  the  wall,  and  groaned. 
But  of  all  extraneous  matters  Elmer 
was  oblivious.  He  was  working  on 
something  that  would  make  him  for- 
ever honored  in  the  history  of  the 
University.  Students  would  pay  grac- 
ious homage  to  his  name  for  years  to 
come,  because  Elmer  X.  Centric— all 
by  himself  was  going  to  build  a 
Student  Center  building! 

Before  him  lay  the  plans  on  reams 
of  pale-blue  graph  paper  (green  graph 
paper  made  him  sick).  To  one  side 
stood  a row  of  books  which  he  had 
studied  earnestly: 

“Practical  Concrete  Mixing”  by 
Portland  C.  Ment 

“The  Contractor’s  Manual”  by  Dig- 
gaditch  (translated  from  the  Russian) 

“Beauty  on  the  Campus"  by  George 
Petty 

“How  to  Build  a Clubhouse”  from 
the  Handy  Books  for  Boys  Series, 
No.  6 

“ppppppppp”  |n  ?????  ? ?????”  (un- 
translated from  the  Russian) 

Sponsor  s Notice:  An\  relation  to  actual 
literature,  living  or  dead,  is  practically 
impossible. 

Piled  haphazardly  on  the  other  side 
of  the  desk  and  scattered  over  the 
floor,  were  editorial  clippings  from  the 
Diamondback  the  propaganda  that 


Elmer  left-  hurriedly ! 


had  incited  him  to  do  this  dastardly 
deed.  The  only  other  articles  on  the 
desk  were  some  unused  textbooks,  and 
a pile  of  business  letters.  The  one  on 
top  caught  Elmer’s  eye,  and  he  read 
it  automatically,  for  the  sixty-fifth 
time: 

“Dear  Mr.  Centric: 

We  do  not  quite  understand  why 
\ou  insist  that  the  cement,  girders, 
lumber,  and  other  materials  you  or- 
dered be  delivered  just  after  dark  on 
the  17th 

The  17th!  Tomorrow  night!  Friday 
night,  when  the  whole  school  would 
be  enjoying  itself  at  the  Prom,  he, 
Elmer  X.  Centric,  would  be  making 
Maryland  history.  Architectural  his- 
tory! For  he  had  planned  that  when 
the  students  returned  next  morning 
they  should  see,  standing  between  the 
new  Administration  Building  and  the 
Poultry  house,  the  new  Student  Center, 


completed!  He  smiled  to  himself  as 
he  pictured  their  amazement.  Doubt- 
less many  of  them  would  not  believe 
their  eyes:  they  would  attribute  it  to 
the — all — refreshments  of  the  night 
before.  But  when  they  knew  it  was 
real!  He  envisioned  himself  being 
borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
student  body  as  they  paraded  across 
the  campus  for  the  formal  opening. 
He  could  actually  hear  the  roar  of  their 
cheers-  no,  that  was  the  groaning  of 
roommate  Hodges,  under  the  bed. 
This  brought  Elmer  back  to  reality, 
he  noticed  that  it  was  2 a.m.,  his 
metabolism  had  fallen  to  .04,  and  he 
was  therefore  very  tired.  Quickly  he 
gathered  up  his  papers  and  prepared 
for  bed. 

The  full  moon  was  just  slipping 
over  the  horizon  as  Elmer  rolled  over 
and  made  a grab  for  his  jangling 
alarm  clock  next  evening.  Unfor- 


tunately  lie  miscalculated  liis  roll  and 
landed  on  the  floor  with  the  clock 
in  his  hand.  Centric  was  unhurt,  but 
the  clock  suffered  a severe  fracture  of 
the  silica,  and  a disturbance  internally 
which  caused  its  hands  to  jump  from 
twelve  o’clock  to  one  o’clock  in  about 
two  seconds  instead  of  the  usual 
sixty  minutes.  (This  caused  Elmer 
and  Hodges  to  miss  lunch  for  three 
days  before  they  found  out  what  was 
wrong.) 

Elmer  picked  himself  up.  lie  had 
been  lying  on  the  bed  fully  dressed, 
getting  what  little  sleep  he  could 
before  beginning  the  night’s  work. 
He  looked  out  of  the  window.  It  was 
a perfect  night  for  the  job — bright 
and  clear.  He  turned  to  his  desk  and 
gathered  up  the  carefully  drawn  plans. 
Everything  was  in  order.  He  picked 
up  his  hat  and  hurriedly  left  the  room. 
Outside  the  cool  air  struck  him  with 
an  invigorating  freshness.  He  took 
a deep  breath  and  broke  into  a run, 
never  stopping  until  he  reached  the 
site  of  his  proposed  creation. 

As  he  neared  the  spot  a dozen  dark 
forms  rose  from  behind  a pile  of  new 
lumber.  (Don't  be  scared  -yet.)  They 
were  dressed  in  overalls,  and  the 
moonlight  gave  their  dark  faces  a 
metallic  look.  Elmer  felt  uneasy. 

“Mistuh  Centric?”  said  one,  coming 
forward. 

“Yes.  You’re  Joe,  aren’t  you?” 


answered  Elmer,  trying  to  sound  very 
business-like. 

“Yassuh,  boss.  Ese  got  de  men 
hyar  lak  yo  tole  me.” 

“Dat's  goo-,  I mean,  that’s  good! 
Well,  let's  get  to  work.  I’ve  already 
staked  out  the  foundations,  and  as 
soon  as  you  get  one  side  dug  we’ll  start 
building  the  forms,  and  in  the  mean- 
time two  of  your  men  can  prepare 
the  concrete,  and  . . . .”  Elmer  talked 
very  fast  and  pointed  out  where  they 


were  to  begin  operations,  and  mix  the 
mortar,  and  then  he  spread  the  plans 
out  on  the  lumber  pile  for  easy 
reference. 

As  the  darkies  slmflled  off  to  obey 
his  orders,  Centric  made  a last-minute 
check  on  conditions.  All  the  material 
was  here.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  to 
make  sure  he  had  the  payroll  for  his 
laborers.  Elmer  himself  had  worked 
hard  for  that  money.  He  had  been 
casting  about  for  some  method  of 
financing  his  venture  when  he  had 
learned  that  the  Zoology  department 
was  in  need  of  some  new  specimens 
for  its  dissection  laboratory — Cats 
were  worth  $2.00  a head,  if  fresh. 

To  watch  those  negroes  for  the  next 
three  hours  would  have  been  a revela- 
tion to  any  gang  foreman  on  this  side 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  They 
worked  as  though  their  lives  depended 
on  it.  Simon  Legree  must  have  been 
fairly  whirling  in  his  grave.  All  his 
whippings  could  not  compare  with  the 
lashing  of  Elmer’s  tongue.  Centric 
urged,  pleaded,  threatened,  shouted, 
growled,  and  even  (we  hesitate  to 
reveal  it)  cursed  his  men  into  working 
faster,  faster,  FASTER!  (First  cats, 
and  now  curses, — isn't  business  de- 
grading?) He  gave  them  scientifically 
placed  rest  periods,  he  fed  them 
Hershey’s  chocolate  (advt.)  and  hot 
coffee  (we  couldn't  sell  to  Wilkins), 
he  made  them  do  DuBarry’s  relaxation 


exercises.  Elmer  was  in  a fever  of 
excitement.  His  eyes  blazed,  his  voice 
crackled  (Courtesy  of  Rice  Krispies), 
perspiration  streamed  from  his  face 
(to  be  removed  by  Lifebuoy)  and  he 
literally  steamed  in  the  chill  night  air. 
(Steamed  Lobster  -25c — Joe's  Diner). 

NOTICE  TO  STAFF  MEMBERS 

In  the  future,  members  of  the 
advertising  staff  will  please  refrain 
from  selling  advertising  space  in  the 


editorial  copy.  I don’t  care  if  you 
Alt  E hard  up! 

(Signed)  chahles  f.  ksanda,  Editor 

By  midnight  the  forms  were  all  set 
and  the  girders  were  in  place.  They 
all  took  a fifteen  minute  rest,  and 
then  they  began  pouring  the  concrete. 
The  quick-hardening  agent  which 
Elmer  had  added  in  double  doses  made 
the  material  very  difficult  to  handle, 
and  more  than  one  bucket-full  went 
in  as  a solid  lump  before  they  mastered 
the  technique  of  the  “bucket  brigade  ”. 
(For  details  consult  Rural  Firemans’ 
Short  Course,  Summer  School) 

The  moon  was  setting  behind  Anne 
Arundel  Hall  as  Joe  and  Elmer 
climbed  down  from  the  finished  roof 
to  supervise  the  removal  of  the  forms 
from  the  walls.  They  came  off  easily 
(the  forms,  not  the  walls)  and  the 
structure  stood,  white  and  gleaming 
in  the  starlight  ( — with  apologies  to 
the  Taj  Mahal).  It  was  a beautiful 
job,  and  Elmer  praised  his  men  around 
a fire  of  scrap  lumber.  It  was  barely 
three  a.m.  They  still  had  time  to 
prepare  the  interior  for  finishing  by 
dawn.  The  whole  group  had  caught 
the  fever  of  Elmer’s  enthusiasm,  and 
they  plied  hammer  and  saw  like  men 
in  the  comic  magazines.  (No  advt.) 

Came  the  dawn.  Thirteen  haggard 
human  forms  sat  around  a fading  fire, 
drinking  hot  coffee  with  an  air  of 
deep  satisfaction.  Slowly  Centric  rose 
to  his  feet.  He  moved  like  a zombie. 
His  worn-out  muscles  could  hardly 
obey  his  will.  He  reached  into  his 
pocket  and  drew  forth  ....  a rabbit! 

“Oh!  Sorry,  wrong  pocket,”  he 
mumbled  apologetically,  producing  a 
roll  of  bills  from  the  other  side.  In 
silence  the  men  came  forward  and 
received  their  pay,  and  then  left 
quickly. 

Elmer  felt  as  if  in  a dream.  Now 
he  was  alone  in  the  gray  half-light. 
All  was  still.  He  sat  down  on  a nail 
keg  and  looked  at  his  creation.  Small, 
but  . . . what  the  . . .?  It  was  growing 
smaller!  The  door  was  only  half  its 
original  size — the  windows  were  only 
six  inches  from  the  ground!  Then 
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Elmer  saw-  it  wasn’t  shrinking,  it 
was  SINKING!  Sinking  into  the  mud! 
Going  down  before  his  very  eyes! 

With  a wild  cry  he  leaped  up  and 
ran  to  it.  He  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
doorframe  and  tried  to  stop  it  from 
going  any  farther,  to  hold  it,  to  lift 
it  ...  . But  in  vain.  Nothing  could 
stop  those  tons  of  steel  and  concrete 
from  settling  into  that  sea  of  mud. 
Now  the  door  had  disappeared,  and 
now  the  slime  was  oozing  out  of  the 
top  windows.  Elmer  gazed  in  dumb- 
founded horror,  too  awe-stricken  to 
move,  to  utter  a sound.  No!  No! 
It  couldn't  be  true!  It  wasn’t!  It 
was  all  a terrible  nightmare!  It 
wasn’t  real!  It  was  that  lobster  he 
ate  at  Joe's! 

But  no,  it  wasn't  the  lobster.  But 
yes,  it  was  real.  The  first  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  burst  over  the  hill 
to  show  the  last  ridges  of  the  roof 
slowly  settling  into  tne  mud.  And 
then  the  building  stopped,  with  just 
the  ridges  of  the  roof  showing.  Elmer 
opened  his  eyes  even  wider  and  stared 
at  the  X formed  by  those  two  rows  of 
tiles. 

The  roar  of  an  airplane  overhead — 
a C.A.A.  student  returning  from  the 


Prom — -brought  Centric  back  to  his 
senses.  What  should  he  do  now? 
Go  straight  home  to  Mother?  Go  to 
his  advisor  and  tell  all?  No — he 
couldn’t  do  that — if  the  faculty  of  the 
Engineering  college  ever  learned  of  the 
terrible  blunder  he  had  committed 
it  would  ruin  his  3.5  average.  And 
certainly  he  would  be  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  whole  campus.  He  would 
never  live  it  down.  It  would  interfere 
w ith  his  chances  of  becoming  President 
of  U.  S.  Steel  as  soon  as  he  graduated, 
maybe.  (Maybe  graduated,  maybe 
interfere,  maybe  president,— take  your 
choice.) 

No — he  must  not  tell  anyone — he 
must  keep  it  a secret.  He  took  a 
shovel  and  set  about  covering  up  the 
still  visible  portion  of  the  roof.  He 
would  bury  it  so  that  no  one  would 
ever  guess  it  was  there.  Perhaps  they 
would  dig  into  it  someday,  years 
later,  but  he  would  be  far  away,  and 
it  would  be  an  unsolved  mystery. 
They  might  think  it  was  some  of  the 
ruins  of  Troy  that  were  transplanted, 
or  the  remains  of  an  Indian  bath  house, 
or  w hatever. 

It  w as  several  weeks  later.  Cen- 
tric had  tried  very  hard  to  un-con- 


centrate on  his  unfortunate  experience, 
and  had  almost  succeeded,  when  he 
made  a terrifying  discovery.  (You 
really  should  be  scared  this  time.) 
The  awfulness  of  it  made  his  patellar 
supports  give  way,  and  seriously 
hindered  the  normal  functioning  of 
his  circulatory  system;  in  short,  he 
fainted.  (The  sissy.)  The  cool  breeze 
soon  revived  him  and  he  sat  up  and 
looked  again.  Some  men  were  digging 
a roadway,  and  they  were  headed 
straight  for  the  spot  where  his  Student 
Center  lay  buried,  with  its  ridges  not 
three  feet  below  the  surface!  He 
must  do  something,  and  that  quickly. 
A hundred  ideas  raced  through  his 
vacuumatic  brain  cells.  He  thought 
of  throwing  a bomb  at  the  spot  and 
obliterating  all  traces  of  the  building, 
but  that  might  do  the  opposite  and 
expose  it  even  more;  he  thought  of 
joining  the  Foreign  Legion,  but  he 
wouldn’t  look  good  in  the  uniform — 
blue  was  not  his  color;  he  though  of 
leaving  at  once  for  the  war  in  Britain, 
but  he  couldn't  sing  “There’ll  Always 
be  an  England”,  in  fact,  he  couldn’t 
sing  at  all.  And  then  he  hit  upon  the 
solution. 

Rushing  back  to  his  room  he  sat 
down  at  the  typewriter  and  wrote 
a letter.  (Bus.  Eng.  5f)  He  addressed 
it  to  the  foreman  of  the  road  gang. 
It  was  a short  letter,  but  forceful, 
and  it  contained  a check  for  $50. 
(the  last  of  the  feline  funds)  dated 
two  weeks  in  advance — with  a note 
that  payment  would  be  stopped  until 
the  due  date,  and  then  entirely,  if 
the  instructions  in  the  letter  were  not 
followed. 

Centric  sealed  the  letter,  marked  it 
“urgent”,  “personal”,  and  gave  it  to 
one  of  the  workmen  to  deliver.  The 
foreman  read  the  letter.  Then  he  put 
his  glasses  on  and  read  it  again.  He 
drew  a large  X on  a piece  of  paper  and 
went  down  to  personally  supervise  the 
digging  of  a certain  section  of  the  road. 

Now,  as  you  drive  over  the  new  road 
between  the  Administration  and  Poultry 
Buildings,  you  can  feel  a slight  rise 
in  the  pavement.  Did  you  ever  notice? 


“ Tito  zombies!” 
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room  until  one  day,  with  death  and 
destruction  all  around  him,  and  com- 
pletely discouraged  with  the  war  and 
himself,  the  incident  in  the  dressing 
room  had  come  to  his  mind,  and  he 
had  realized  suddenly  that  it  was  time 
to  get  up  and  go  on.  That  man  now 
is  an  exceptionally  successful  business 
man  in  Baltimore.  An  incident  of 
that  kind  is  worth  much  more  to  me 
than  beating  Yale,  Pennsylvania,  or 
any  other  school,  because  it  makes  me 
feel  that  I have  contributed  something 
worthwhile  to  the  building  of  a man.” 
• 

Maryland  unquestionably  has 
walked  forward  with  seven  league 
boots  in  many  different  fields  since 
Dr.  Byrd  became  President.  But,  in 
Dr.  Byrd’s  own  opinion,  several  de- 
velopments of  the  last  five  years 
clearly  stand  out  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  value  they  w ill  render  Maryland, 
both  school  and  state.  Among  them, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  new  livestock 
plant  and  the  new  poultry  department 
should  be  a boon  to  the  improvement 
of  the  animal  and  dairy  husbandry 
interests  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the 
economic  interests  of  many  thousands 
of  the  State’s  citizens.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  College  of  Commerce 
and  improvements  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  also  will  have  a great 
effect  on  the  future  of  the  state  and 
school. 

“Yet,”  Dr.  Byrd  reflected,  “the 
development  during  the  past  five  years 
which  will  be  of  most  ultimate  value 
might  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  physical  improvements.  It  might 
be  some  insignificant  happening  in 
the  classroom  between  student  and 
professor — some  incident  which  might 
be  the  seed  which  will  cause  the  student 
to  develop  into  a great  political, 
financial,  or  economic  leader,  who  will 
in  himself  confer  greater  benefits  to 
the  people  of  the  State  and  the  Country 
than  anything  else  that  the  1 Diversity 
has  done.” 


( i rad  nates  of  who  returned  to 
the  campus  today  would  find  a vast 
change  in  Maryland’s  physical  struc- 
ture. \rnong  other  things,  they  would 
find  three  new  units  of  men’s  dormi- 
tories, a renovated  dining  hall,  a 
rebuilt  Bossbourg  Club  building,  and 
a new  administration  building. 

It  seems  that  the  building  program 
is  to  go  on.  In  describing  its  future. 
Dr.  Byrd  stated  that  the  program 
naturally  falls  into  three  parts:  The 
programs  at  College  Park,  Baltimore, 
and  the  negro  academy  at  Princes? 
Anne. 

“Here  at  College  Park,”  he  stated, 
“we  need  an  armory,  a new  stadium, 
new  engineering  laboratories,  a new 
classroom  building,  new  dormitories, 


Saddle  Sh 


loes 


II  hat  college  girl  could  do  without 
Her  well-worn  saddle  shoes? 

They're  carried  her  through  thick 
and  thin, 

Through  gayety  and  blues. 

In  them  she  bought  her  freshman  hat, 

IT  hen  they  were  new  and  clean. 

And  it  teas  they  that  carried  her 
l p there  to  see  the  dean. 

And  when  she  felt  that  first  lore  s kiss 
Those  shoes  felt  her  toes  squirm. 

They  squirmed  again  and  yet  again 
At  each  new  love  in  turn. 

The  leather  soon  became  all  cracked 
From  walking  in  the  rain; 

A little  polish  here  and  there 
And  on  they  went  again. 

To  f ootball,  basketball,  lacrosse 
To  erery  class  they  went. 

In  boring  lectures,  busy  labs. 

Around  chair  rungs  they  bent. 

And  now  she  is  a senior, 

And  still  is  wearing  yet 

Those  battered,  dirty,  saddle  shoes 
The  trash  will  nerer  get. 
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and  a good  auditorium.  The  general 
plans  and  ultimate  conception  of  how 
these  buildings  will  appear  on  com- 
pletion have  been  prepared  by  the 
architects  and  are  available.” 

With  further  regard  to  the  future. 
Dr.  Byrd  made  it  clear  that  in  its 
fundamental  aspects  the  policy  of  the 
l diversity  of  Maryland  is  definitely 
established.  Outwardly  it  may  be 
altered  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
whatever  changing  conditions  may 
arise.  But  the  policy  of  the  School 
with  regard  to  the  basic  truths  and 
conceptions  of  what  constitutes  the 
best  in  life  will  remain  constant. 

Dr.  Byrd  said  that  the  students  who 
pass  through  the  l diversity  also  have 
a part  to  play,  a part  by  no  means 
insignificant. 

• 

“The  saying,”  he  stated,  “that  'by 
their  works  shall  ye  know  them’  might 
well  be  paraphrased  to  say  that  ‘by 
the  w orks  of  its  alumni  shall  the  people 
know  the  l diversity.  The  graduates 
are  the  product  of  the  University,  and 
if  the  University  is  to  sell  itself  wholly 
to  the  people  of  the  State  and  country, 
its  graduates  must  be  competent,  must 
recognize  the  value  of  religion  in  life, 
must  have  ideals  and  loyalty  to  ideals, 
and  must  be  willing  to  work  honestly 
and  conscientiously  in  whatever  they 
undertake.” 

• 

Maryland  s progress  during  the  last 
five  years  attests  to  the  soundness  of 
Dr.  Byrds  formula  for  the  success  of 
a l diversity.  He  has,  in  addition,  a 
formula  for  a successful  person. 

“To  present  day  students,”  he  said, 
"I  might  repeat  the  Chinese  proverb 
that  ‘the  longest  journey  begins  with 
a single  step,  and  say  that  this  single 
step  in  the  journey  of  life  ought  to 
be  taken  so  that  it  will  be  along  the 
direct  line  of  the  shortest  distance 
between  the  student  and  the  ultimate 
objective  which  the  student  establishes 
for  himself.  Have  a \ ision,  make  that 
\ ision  an  objective,  start  toward  it, 
and  make  every  step  count  in  the 
journey.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  the 
most  certain  way  to  success.” 
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IMAGINE  ...  an  Underwood  Universal  Port- 
able with  its  own  Built-in  Typing  Stand 
folded  right  into  the  carrying  case.  Now  you 
can  set  up  your  Underwood  anywhere  indoors 
or  out,  and  with  three  adjustments  for  height 
you  can  always  type  in  comfort. 

See  the  Underwood  Universal  Portable  with 
Built-in  Typing  Stand  at  your  Dealer’s  . . . ask 
for  a free  trial . . . and  convenient  budget  terms. 
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601  13th  STREET,  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
ONE  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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in  charge  led  the  first  row  through  the 
door  into  another  room.  Then  the 
next  and  next.  We  could  hear  the 
clatter  of  dishes.  Our  turn  came.  The 
eating  room  was  closely  lined  with 
tables.  No  chairs.  The  men  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  either  stooping 
over  the  bowl,  or  holding  it  in  their 
hand  while  they  ate.  Soup  with  a 
piece  of  thick  bacon  on  it.  Bread.  A 
layer  of  grease  on  the  soup.  Vegetables 
— string  beans,  potatoes,  carrots 
heaped  in  the  red  juice.  The  grease 
and  bacon  made  it  hard  for  us  to  eat. 
The  silver  on  the  spoon  had  worn 
through  and  made  a bitter  metallic 
taste.  All  around  us  hard  breathing, 
shining  eyes,  trembling  dartings  of  the 
spoons.  Every  bowl  was  emptied. 
We  filed  back  into  the  hall  and  waited 
until  the  rest  had  eaten.  No  smoking. 
They  exchanged  bits  of  news,  talking 
with  an  effort.  What  they  had  been 
doing  lately.  The  man  next  to  us  had 
been  at  Sally’s  (The  Salvation  Army) 
for  the  past  two  nights.  “They  fed  us 
good  the  first  day.  All  the  scrambled 
eggs  you  could  eat  for  breakfast.  You 
know  why?  Some  of  the  inspectors 
were  there.  Sure,  that’s  the  way  it  is. 
The  second  day  the  stuff  was  lousy  . . . 
No  wonder.  What  do  they  do?  When 
a man  makes  a lot  of  money  for  them 
they  send  him  to  Europe,  all  expenses 
paid.  I remember  in  Brooklyn,  one 
day,  a fellow  I knew  was  standing  on 
the  curb  listening  to  the  Sally’s  band. 
He  gave  them  a quarter.  “That’ll 
help  pay  somebody  else’s  way  to 
Europe,”  he  told  me.  “Hoover’s  in  on 
it,  too.  How  do  you  think  he  got  all 
his  money?  Remember  when  he  went 
to  England?  The  Salvation  Army 
shipped  over  five  hundred  million 
dollars  to  England.  Think  of  that! 
Five  hundred  million.” 

Everybody  had  finished  eating.  One 
of  the  men  in  charge  asked  all  those 
there  for  the  first  night  to  come  up  to 
the  front  rows.  “If  you’re  a first 


nighter  you  get  sheets  and  blankets  on 
your  bed,"  the  man  next  to  us  whisp- 
ered. We  waited  with  the  others.  By 
and  by  it  was  our  turn.  Some  of  the 
men  stayed  in  the  hall  and  were  already 
stretched  out  on  the  benches.  We  had 
to  walk  past  the  platform.  A young 
boy  was  lying  there,  coat  covered,  head 
on  the  raised,  pillowed  effect  of  the 
organ  pedals. 

They  led  us  down  the  cellar  steps 
into  a large  white-washed  brick  room. 
A single  naked  electric  light  hung  from 
the  ceiling.  The  opened  windows  were 
below  street  level.  Beds  were  lined 
against  the  wall.  No  sheets,  blankets, 
or  pillows.  No  mattresses.  There  was 
a rush  for  the  beds  and  the  successful 
ones  rolled  up  their  coats  for  pillows, 
placed  them  on  the  springs  and  laid 
down.  The  rest  sat  on  the  floor,  backs 
to  the  walls,  smoked  and  talked 
quietly.  They  saw  to  it  you  didn’t 
make  any  noise.  The  light  snapped 
off  and  everything  was  silent. 

Seven  o’clock  next  morning  they 
got  us  up.  We  walked  into  the  clean 
morning  air  and  hurried  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  away  from  the  place. 
We  stopped  in  front  of  the  National 
where  a long  line  was  waiting,  had  been 
waiting  since  five  o'clock  that  morning, 
to  buy  tickets  for  the  new  Ziegfeld 
show,  “Hotcha!”  starring  Bert  Lahr 
and  Buddy  Rogers.  We  had  two 
dollars  and  ten  cents  between  us.  It 
isn’t  often  you  have  a chance  to  see  the 
opening  of  a Ziegfeld  show.  We  got 
into  line.  As  we  did  a man  approached 
us,  dirty,  unshaven,  threadbare,  coat 
pulled  tightly  around  his  thin  body. 
“What’s  the  chances  for  the  price  of  a 
meal,  bud?  he  asked  us.  We  looked 
at  his  hollow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes. 
He  was  half  starved.  The  man  hadn  t 
eaten  a good  meal  for  months.  We 
looked  down  at  the  two  dollars  and 
ten  cents.  We  gave  him  the  dime. 
Damn  it,  it  isn’t  often  you  have  a 
chance  to  see  a Ziegfeld  show. 
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informed  you.  “They  told  me  that 
at  handbags,  stockings,  and  turbans, 
and  I’m  going  to  find  out  where  they 
really  are!” 

“Well,  madam,”  you  ventured,  risk- 
ing your  job  and  the  top  of  the  display 
case,  “have  you  asked  Information?” 

“No!”  snapped  she  with  a furious 
glare,  “and  pretty  soon  I'm  going  to 
have  to!” 

You  could  deplore  the  passing  of 
United  Balloon  Co.  from  Fifth  Avenue 
to  a lesser  address  around  the  corner 
on  Nineteenth  Street. 

Food  for  speculation  too  would  be 
Consolidated  Bag  and  Burlap,  and 
their  biggest  rival  -Acme  Bag  and 
Salvage,  operating  out  of  Brooklyn. 

You'd  have  your  own  opinion  of 
the  Army  if  you  happened  to  run  into 
one  of  the  best  riflemen  ever  to 
graduate  from  Maryland.  He  doesn’t 
look  any  different  than  he  did  last 
June,  but  when  you  begin  to  ask  him 
about  life  at  Fort  Monmouth  he 
begins  to  hedge.  Dig  deeper,  son,  and 
learn  that  the  good  colonels  have  him 
scooting  to  nearby  Bed  Bank  to  do 
the  morning  shopping  for  Officers’ 
mess.  A fine  state  of  affairs. 

Maybe  you’d  cross  the  street  at  the 
corner  of  Fifty-Sixth  and  Fifth  some 
noon  and  catch  a slice  of  the  safety 
lecture  delivered  by  the  rotund  police- 
man on  duty  as  he  whistles  and  waves. 
One  step  out  of  turn  and  you’re  told 
in  loud  and  Irish  terms  that  it’s 
your  life,  and  if  you  want  to  throw  it 
around  at  his  corner,  it's  O.  K.  with 
him. 

Maybe  you’d  drop  in  a Gilhulv 
Brothers  Bar  and  Restaurant  some 
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late  evening  and  watch  the  Gaelic 
fireworks  that  shoot  when  you  select 
a nickel  bagpipe  recording  from  the 
pile  of  numbers  at  the  back  of  the 

hall. 

Up  at  the  Sportsman’s  Show  at 
Grand  Central  Palace  you  might  run 
into  a young  man  who  has  made  a 
small  fortune  on  an  idea  he  got  while 
playing  hookey  from  high  school.  He 
sells  one  male  and  three  female  mink 
to  women  in  the  market  for  a fur 
coat.  They  pay  $300  for  the  initial 
mink,  and  seventy  cents  a week  board 
for  each  of  them  from  the  day  of 
purchase  to  the  day  of  slaughter,  by 
which  time  madam  has  enough  mink 
on  her  hands  either  to  have  a mink 
coat,  a mink  neckpiece  plus  a yardfull 
of  nasty  little  unmatched  animals,  or 
material  enough  to  start  her  own  farm. 

Believe  me,  Charlie,  you’d  be  gasp- 
ing for  more  slick  pages  if  you  had 
sat  in  on  a local  seance  where  ladies 
wore  red  spangled  togas  and  gentlemen 
had  been  living  on  radish  soup  for 
the  past  thirty  years. 

But  enough  of  my  doing  your  job. 
If  the  gals  want  a fashion  story,  you 
can  give  them  this  straight  from  the 
workbench.  It’s  a suit  year  with 
longer  jackets,  easier  shoulders,  plung- 
ing necklines  with  wide-flung  white 
collars  and  pleated  skirts.  Natural 
to  brow  n is  the  big  fashion  color  picked 
up  with  purple  flower  hats,  bright 
green  gloves  or  red  shoes,  preferably 
in  alligator.  Tell  the  girls  that  are 
as  tall  as  Jeanne  Santamarie  that  they 
can  stop  traffic  on  the  pike  with  full 
length  glen  plaid  capes,  and  tell  the 
lucky  little  gals  like  Claire  Kenny  to 
shoot  the  works  in  Navy  fashions 
complete  with  chevrons,  service  pins, 
and  insignia  berets. 

Best  of  luck  on  the  issue,  you  loafer, 
and  after  this  maybe  you’ll  learn  what 
none  of  your  current  guest  artists 
ever  did:  To  get  copy  that’s  worth 

reading,  you  have  to  write  it  at  least 
a week  in  advance. 


PRIVATE  KELLY’S  PIPE 
WAS  SMELLY- 

but  he 's  out  oj  the  Jog  house  now l 


*NO  BLANKETY-BLANK  rookie 


who  smokes  such  blankety-blank 
tobacco  can  ever  marry  my  daughter! 
Phew!  Eitlic-r  slay  away  or  switch  to 
the  Army’s  favorite!” 


KELLY  GOT  DECORATED  for  fra- 
grance under  fire!  You  can,  too! 
You  puff  Sir  Walter  in  your  pipe 
and  every  nose  agrees  it’s  t lie  mild 
hurley  blend  of  grand  aroma! 


Cellophane  tape 
around  lid  seals 
flavor  in,  brings 
you  tobacco  100% 
factory-fresh! 
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Thp  Travesty  ot  Macbath 

(Concluded  from  page  13) 

The  Diamondback  bids  fair  to  resemble 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal.  What  a break! 

I'll  publish  abroad  his  infamy  in 
Three-inch  banners;  front-page  editorials 
Shall  flay  him;  he  shall  know  no  rest  from  the 
Scandal  column!  I’ll  do,  I’ll  do,  and  I’ll  do! 

Druncan: — Lay  on,  Macbluff,  lay  on!! 

Macbluff: — (with  pad  and  pencil) 

Speak,  speak!  Of  what  do  you  suspect  t he  man? 
Make  the  charges  grave,  and  should  you  stretch  the 
Facts  a little,  mayhap  from  him  I’ll  get 
A precious  statement  also.  Quickly  speak! 

Druncan : — 

Him  do  I suspect  of  base  treachery; 

Treachery  affecting  the  most  base  portion 
Of  the  worthy  Bango’s  attire.  Also, 

I accuse  him  of  cutting  “breeches”  of 
Ethics  in  securing  his  offices. 

Macbluff:- 

’Nuf  said!  The  noose  hangs  high!  His  goose  is 
cooked ! 

And  what’s  sause  for  the  goose  is  stuff  for  the  slander! 
Copy  Boy!!! 


Scene  2 


Macbath  stands  out  on  the  Boulevard,  his  suitcase  in 
one  hand,  the  other  upraised  with  the  thumb  oscillating 
with  a gentle  rotary  motion  on  the  joint,  indicating  that 
Mac  desires  transportation  in  any  direction  out  of  College 
Park. 


Macbath: — 

Oh  vanity,  thy  name  is  Sadie! 

Thou  art  she  whence  came  my  ruination. 

Well,  thou  led'st  the  Prom,  and  danced 
But  ’tis  I who  pays  the  fiddler. 

“Breeches  of  ethics"!  . . . “Base  treachery"! 
Indeed!  Oh  Fate,  thou  art  an  awful  pest! 

Out,  out,  brief  scandal! 

Life  is  just  a lot  of  worries 

That Hey  mister!  . . . Coin'  to  Baltimore? 

CANADA?!  . . . Hot  dog!  The  farther  from  this 
Dump  the  better! 


(gets  into  car) 

Farewell,  my  Alma  Mammy!  Tis  better 
To  have  loved  and  loafed 

Than  Jiever  to  have  gone  to  college!  (they  drive  off) 


(Curtain,  curtain,  who's  got  the  curtain?) 
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QUIETUS 

A “student”  takes  a library  leave  in  the  evening  to  go 
to  the  library,  meet  another  “student,”  and  explore  new 
fields  of  learning;  a “co-ed”  takes  a library  leave  in  the 
evening  to  go  to  the  library,  meet  “him,”  and  explore 
new  fields. 

A woman  is  like  a violin.  When  played  unskillfully 
it  can  shriek  and  utter  horrible  noises;  but  under  control 
of  a master  it  may  give  forth  the  most  beautiful  music 
ever  heard. 

Fond  Mother:  “Be  quiet,  dear,  the  Sandman  is  coming.” 

Modern  Child:  “Okay,  Mom,  I won't  tell  Pop.” 

“Nurse,”  said  the  lovelorn  patient,  “I'm  in  love  with 
you — I don’t  want  to  get  well.” 

“Cheer  up,”  she  said,  “You  won't.  The  doctor’s  in 
love  with  me  too.” 

Some  w omen  have  their  good  points,  and  others  manage 
to  get  by  with  their  curves. 

Intelligence  is  the  ability  on  the  part  of  a college  editor 
to  discern  between  the  naughty,  the  very  naughty, 
the  very,  very  naughty,  and  the  terribly  naughty.  Will 
power  is  the  ability  to  withstand  the  temptation  to  print 
the  last  type  of  joke. 

“What  a charming  baby,  Mrs.  Jones,  and  he  does 
resemble  your  husband?” 

“Gracious,  we  adopted  this  baby.” 

Helpful  hint:  Spaghetti  should  not  be  cooked  too 

long — about  ten  inches  is  long  enough  for  most  people. 

He:  “How  much  will  it  cost  to  send  a telegram?” 

Clerk:  “Whereto?” 

He  (dreamily):  “Betty.” 

Absent-minded  Sales  Girl  (as  date  kisses  her  good- 
night): “Will  that  be  all?” 


Dick  mumbles,  "Sweet  as  honeydew!” 
Janet  sighs  and  quavers. 

Dick  says,  "No — I don’t  mean  you, 

I mean  these  swell  Life  Savers!” 


en  and  freshen  your  breath  after 
eating,  drinking,  or  smoking. 


Wisecrack  Yourself  a Free 
Box  of  Lifesavers 

THIS  MONTH  S WINNER: 

Carlisle  Hubbard 

THE  JOKE: 

Burglar:  \\  here  have  you  been?” 

His  partner:  “Robbing  the  Diamond- 
back  office.” 

Burglar:  Lose  anything? 


A good  place  to  go 

[III  1 (1 

SUPERIOR  FOOD 

during  intermission 

breakfast 

2 miles  north  of 

d 

W ASHI\GTO\  BALTIMORE  BOI  LEI  iRl) 

lunch 

MARYLAND  UNIVERSITY 

BER m V,  MAR  YLA\D 

dinner 
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ODYSSEY  OF  ALBERT  SMITH 

(concluded  from  page  20) 

“Have  you  lunched?”  said  Miss 
Marshall.  1 hadn’t. 

Happy  in  our  new  found  love,  we 
went  to  Albrecht’s.  Four  or  five 
thousand  students  and  professors  were 
having  lunch.  There  was  a busy  hum 
of  conversation  from  which  one’s  ear 
could  occasionally  pick  out  such 
colloquialisms  as  “Drake’s  Organic,” 
“Yes,  Mr.  Eppley”,  “Fie  dealt”, 
“Capa  Capa  Gama”,  “Yes,  Mr.  Epp- 
ley”, “Spelsburg,  Baby,  how  are  you?”, 
“Yes,  Mr.  Eppley”,  and  “So  the  legis- 
lature wouldn’t  give  ns  our  full  appro- 
priation”. 

Miss  Marshall  took  me  to  a table 
where  sat  fourteen  young  women,  each 
one  of  them  absolutely  the  most 
ravishingly  beautiful  Diana  I had  ever 
seen. 

“These  are  the  Misses  Bryant, 
Beese,  England,  Rainalter,  Smith, 
Howard,  Burkins,  Bolden,  Colberg, 
Blackman,  Schmidt,  King,  Thompson 
and  Rowley,”  said  Miss  Marshall. 

“How  do  you  do,  Miss  Bryant, 

Miss  Reese,  Miss  England,  Miss ” 

I began. 

“Oh,  call  us  Doris,  Jean,  Barbara, 
Martha,  Beverly,  Jane,  Alice,  Ginger, 
June,  M ary,  Winky,  Nancy,  Ruth  and 
Betty,”  said  Doris,  Jean,  Barbara  and 
so  on. 

Our  eyes  met — a total  of  twenty- 
eight  eyes — and  somehow,  by  that 
ineffable  magic  that  Cupid  weaves, 
we  knew.  It  was  love  at  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  sights,  not 
necessarily  in  the  order  named. 

“I  always  knew  that  somehow,  some- 
day, I would — find  you,”  I said 
brokenly. 

“We  always  knew  that  you  would — 
come,”  they  said  simply. 


“Speech!”  cried  Miss  England.  The 
others  took  up  the  cry.  I rose,  cleared 
my  trembling,  feverish  throat. 

“Madame  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I am  no  speech  maker  as 
you  know.  All  1 can  say  is  that  I love 
you  with  a love  that  is  as  eternal  as  the 
beer  in  yonder  tavern,  and  that  life 
without  you  would  be  unthinkable, 
unendurable.  All  that  I am  and  have, 
1 offer  you.  Will  you  walk  down  life’s 
pathway,  hand  in  hand  with  me,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  our  love  is  all 
that  matters?  Let  me  give  you  a 
passport  in  hypnotic  hypodermic.  In 
other  words,  will  you  be  mine?  All  in 
favor  say  ‘aye’.  The  ‘ayes’  have  it. 
Is  there  any  unfinished  business?  Any 
comm i ttee  report s ? ' ’ 

There  were  none. 

We  sixteen  were  very  happy  in  our 
new  found  love.  They  promised  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  help  me  see  the 
College  Park  of  my  dreams. 

“You  look  hungry,”  said  Miss  Smith 
hospitably.  “Have  something  to  eat. 
Here’s  the  waitress.” 

I,  Albert  Smith,  looked  up,  and 
there  stood  absolutely  the  most  ravish- 
ingly glamorous  creature  I had  ever 
seen  in  my  life. 

“You  a waitress?”  1 gasped,  in  a 
kind  of  daze  from  the  impact  of  her 
loveliness  on  my  already  beauty- 
befuddled  senses. 

"Yes,”  said  the  waitress  simply, 
smiling  down  at  me  with  great  sad 
brown  eyes.  1 rose  and  clasped  her 
in  my  arms. 

“1  always  knew  that  someday,  and 
so  on,”  I said. 

“I  knew  that  someday,  and  so  on,” 
she  said  brokenly.  "Be  careful  of  my 
tray.” 

“Tray.  Tray.  What  care  we  twain 
for  trays?  Let  the  world  and  its  trays 
go  by.  Our  love  is  all  that  matters.” 

"I  have  always  dreamed  that  some- 


day, somehow,  a golden  knight  would 
come  riding  through  clouds  of  sapphire, 
pearl,  rain,— and  said  the  beautiful 

slavey. 

“Oh  my  darling,”  I said,  “why  do 
you  tremble  so?  What  kind  of  pie 
have  you  got?” 

“Cherry,  huckleberry,  lemon  me- 
ringue, custard 

“Oh,  I don’t  w ant  pie,”  f stammered 
fiercely.  “1  don’t  need  pie.  With 
you  by  my  side,  1 no  longer  fear 
destiny.” 

“You  said  you  wanted  to  get 
around,”  one  of  the  girls  interrupted, 
“There’s  Johnny  Reckord,  S.G.A. 
prexy — lie'll  show  you  around.” 

Johnny  Reckord!  Forty-five  min- 
utes in  College  Park  and  here  I,  Albert 
Smith,  was  being  introduced  to  Johnny 
Reckord ! 

“Come  with  me”  he  said,  " I'll  show 
you  around.” 

As  soon  as  we  got  up  the  hill,  we 
found  the  place  very  muddy,  but  I 
presumed  it  w as  just  a whim,  a passing 
fancy,  an  indulgence  of  the  inmates. 
The  warm  monsoons  had  made  all  into 
a beautiful  brown — oozy,  but  nice. 
Here  lay  that  cloistered  institution  of 
learning,  mecca  for  the  intellectual, 
that  divine  society — life  in  the  raw,  as 
it  were.  I couldn’t  remember  a tenth 
of  the  glamorous  things  we  saw  and  did 
from  then  on.  1 was  particularly 
fascinated  with  the  Maryland  U. 
custom  of  pushing  one  in  the  mud,  fully 
clad — as  a joke.  It  was  rapidly  dis- 
placing the  old  “Hello”  habit.  Johnny 
showed  me  a copy  of  "To  do  or  not  to 
do”.  I opened  the  pamphlet. 

With  that  someone  tripped  me  and 
pushed  me  into  the  mud,  fully  clad — 
as  a ioke.  Everyone  who  was  anyone 
at  Maryland  U.  was  in  the  muck  also. 
Some  wore  bathing  suits,  some  boots 
and  some  had  been  pushed  in,  fully 
clad — as  a joke.  It  was  a beautiful 
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sight:  handsome  men  and  scintillating 
women,  swimming  about,  laughing 
and  joking  and  spouting  iridescent  jets 
of  rainwater  into  the  air.  The  pro- 
fessors were  there  too.  All  over  the 
campus  was  the  same  wonderful  sight. 
Magnificently  bricked  Georgia-Colon- 
ials  rose  everywhere;  new  roads  seemed 
to  float,  hesitatingly,  upon  the  clay. 
Growths  of  trees,  wrapped  in  bags, 
were  apparent  everywhere.  Cadillacs, 
Packards,  and  Willys  pulled  up  in  front 
of  the  75,000  volumed  library.  They 
slithered  miraculously  into  parking 
positions.  Men  and  women  walked 
aimlessly  back  and  forth.  A tunnel  of 
love  opened  its  maw  beneath  a high- 
way. All  the  pleasure  groves  and 
treasure  coves  of  Paladin  himself  were 
present;  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak’s  own 
babes  sported.  I had  never  been  in 
the  Orient  before;  yet,  I knew  in- 
stinctively, by  some  age-old  racial 
stirring,  that  this  was  none  other  than 
a scene  of  immense  Oriental  splendor. 

By  this  time  1,  Albert  Smith,  was 
getting  a little  tired  treading  rainwater, 
so  I struck  out  for  the  edge  and  found 
myself  at  the  Lord  Calvert.  Here  1 
made  my  bed  for  the  night,  dog-tired 
but  lark-happy.  It  had  all  been  just 
as  exciting  and  glamorous  as  I had 
hoped,  if  not  more  so.  Around  noon- 
time the  next  day,  Mary  .lane  Dawson, 
Barbara  Boose,  Marge  Hall,  Jeanne 
Santamarie,  Doris  Wood,  Josephine 
Welch,  Tish  Wilson,  Betty  Catling, 
Doris  Thompson  and  Marjorie  Brock 
telephoned  and  asked  me  to  stay  over 
for  a few  more  days  but  I said  no. 

“It’s  been  swell  here  and  you’ve  all 
been  perfectly  dandy  to  me,”  1 ex- 
postulated, “but  I guess  I’m  about 
ready  to  make  tracks  for  back  home. 
I liked  the  visit  to  College  Park,  but  I 
wouldn't  love  or  swim  here  if  you  gave 
me  the  place”. 

Signed  A.S. 

Editor's  note  upon  viewing  the 
above  initials:  Tut,  tut,  too  bad  the 

old  boy  told  only  two-third's  of  the  truth. 


PATRONIZE 
YOUR  LOCAL 
MERCHANTS 

• 

If  dresses  become  any  more  ab- 
breviated, sorority  pins  will  have  to 
be  worn  in  the  form  of  stickers. 

Him:  “Who  gave  the  bride  away?” 
Shim:  “I  could  have  but  I kept  my 
mouth  shut.” 


SPORTS  WEAR 

WITH 

U of  M DESIGNS 

Maryland  Book  Exchange 


Toast  overheard  at  a fraternity  ban- 
quet: “Here’s  to  the  land  we  love, 
and  vice-versa." 

She:  “My  brother  doesn't  drink, 

smoke  or  swear.” 

He:  “Does  he  make  all  his  own  dresses 
too?” 

“Young  man,  I II  teach  sou  to  sleep 
through  my  lectures.” 

“You’re  too  late,  Professor,  I base 
already  learned.” 

We’ve  begun  to  think  there's  some- 
thing wrong  with  our  modern  edu- 
cational systems.  A man  spends  four 
years  becoming  intelligent  and  the 
first  tiling  lie  does  is  get  married. 

Two  students  in  a chem  lab. 

“Say,  what’s  that  odor?” 

“Fresh  air,  somebody  opened  a 
window.” 


Jullrr  Sc  d’AUirrt,  Jttr. 

Washington’s  Oldest  Complete 
Photographic  Store 
815  Tenth  Street,  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


“I  know  a place  where  women  don’t 
wear  anything-  except  a string  of 
beads  once  in  aw  bile.” 

“Holy  gee,  where?” 

“Around  their  necks,  stupid. 

A girl  may  say  “Take  me  or  leave  me,” 
but  a man  usually  does  both. 

For  goodness  sake!  Many  a girl  has 
w alked  home. 

Mary  had  a lit  lie  skirl, 

Twas  cut  too  short  by  half, 

Who  cares  a damn 
For  Mary’s  lamb, 

When  we  can  see  her  calf. 

The  Board  of  Editors  publish  the 
Old  Line  eight  times  a year  and  the 
Diamondback  hands  it  out  twice  a 
week. 
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Fountain  Service  Booths 

BREAKFAST 

LUNCHEON  DINNER 

"Good  Food  at  Reasonable  Prices” 

Baltimore  Blvd.  College  Park,  Md. 


“You’d  like  to  be  a stenographer, 
young  lady?  What  are  your  quali- 
fications?" 

“I  have  no  brother,  and  my  father 
is  dead.” 

“Hired.” 

Two  is  company,  three  is  a crowd,  but 
when  you  have  four  you  can  play 
bridge. 

Men  make  their  livelihood  by  makin 
money;  women  get  theirs  by  makin 


men. 


ilj  be 


OUR  OWN  PATSY  GARRETT 
out  in  front  with  Chesterfields 
and  Fred  Waring's  Pennsylvanians 


. . . for  Chesterfields  are  made  for  smokers  like 
yourself,  with  the  three  important  things  you  want  in  a 
cigarette. . .MILDNESS,  BETTER  TASTE  and  COOLER  SMOKING. 
Chesterfield’s  right  combination  of  the  world’s  best  ciga- 
rette  tobaccos  has  so  many  things  a smoker  likes . . . that 
Chesterfield  is  just  naturally  called  the  smokers  cigarette. 


Copyrigh.  1C  il.  Liucn*  t & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


